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“Love at First Site” 


EVERYTHING IN 
VIDEO EQUIPMENT RENTALS 
FROM THE PEOPLE 
WHO BRING YOU 
EVERYTHING IN 
FILM EQUIPMENT RENTALS. 


The world’s finest maintained Motion Picture & Video Tape Equipment. 


< camera service center, inc. 


625 West 54th Street, New York, N. Y. 10019, (212) 757-0906 


TO IMPROVE 
NEW YORK FILMMAKING, 
YOU'VE GOT TO HAVE VISION. 


Panavision. Once you've said if, 
you've said if all in 35mm. Cameras. 
Lenses. Systems. The works. 

Starting with the new ultra-versa- 
tile, self blimnoed Panaflex*A camera 
so advanced, It's ageneration ahead 
of its time. A camera so light and 
natural to use, you'll have trouble 
remembering it's a “35; and it’s 
studio silent! 

Or PSR: the worla’s most 
wanted studio camera 
that has set a new 
standard In professional 
filmmaking for silence, 
reliability and versatility. 
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ANAVISIOIN — 


Like Panavisior’cameras, 
Panavision lenses have rapidly be- 
come Tne industry's standard, their 
quality and versatility is world famous 
with exotic new additions appearing 
regularly. 

Let us show you more about 
Panavision. As the exclusive East 
Coast Panavision distributor, we invite 

YOu fo visit Our 
& camera depart- 
ment and see why 
so many motion 
picture credits 
say: filmed in 
Panavision: 


€ general camera corporation 


471 Eleventh Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10018 
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TWX 810 766-1060 Wir sprechen Deutsch Telex 51-9348 
PHONE 404/996-0000 Nous Parlons Francais TWX 810 845-4242 
PHONE 305/945-1111 
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Membership is by invitation to those who are actively engaged as Directors of Photography and have demonstrated outstanding ability. Not all 
cinematographers can place the initials A.S.C. after their names. A.S.C. membership has become one of the highest honors that can be 
bestowed upon a professional cinematographer, a mark of prestige and distinction. 
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SAMUELSON 
FILM SERVICE 
LIMITED 


303-315 Cricklewood Bdy. 
London NW2 6PQ 

Tel: (01) 452 8090, Telex: 21430 
Cables: Samcine London 


SAMUELSON 
ALGA-CINEMA 


SARL 


24/26 Rue Jean Moulin 

94 Vincennes, nr. Paris, France 
Tel: 328 58 30, Telex: 670260F 
Cables: Samcine Paris 


SAMUELSON 
ALGA SALES 


122 Champs Elysees 
75008 Paris, France 
Tel: 359 35 33 


SAMUELSON 
FILM SERVICE 
AUSTRALIA 
(Pty) LIMITED 


25 Sirius Road, Lane Cove 
Sydney 2066, N.S.W., Australia 
Tel: 428 5300, Telex: 71 25188 
Cables: Samsmeal Sydney 

25 Lothian Street, N. Melbourne 
Victoria 3051, Australia 

Tel: 329 5155 


SAMCINE 
SALES 
LIMITED 


303-315 Cricklewood Broadway 
London NW2 6PQ, England 

Tel: (01) 452 8090, Telex: 21430 
Cables: Samcine London 


SAMUELSON 
GENOP 
(Pty) LIMITED 


Genop House, 15 Hulbert Road 


New Centre, Johannesburg, S. Africa 


Tel: 836.4275, Telex: 43 0057 
Cables: Genop Johannesburg 


Rooms 59/60G, Building 521 
London Heathrow Airport 
Hounslow, Middx., England 
Tel: (01) 897 2851, Telex: 22197 
Cables: Samfreight London 


Srmietd 


112 Cricklewood Lane 
London NW2 2DP, England 
Tel: (01) 4525477, Telex: 21430 
Cables: Samcine London 


NAGRAS ~ NAGRAS - NAGRAS 


Hire and Service 


The Nagra IVS outtit The Nagra SN 


We have all sorts of NAGRAS in our hire fleet, from exotic NAGRA 4.2 outfits complete 
with a full complement of microphones and accessories fit to cope with even the most ambitious 
feature film, through NAGRA IV-S’s, E’s, IS’s, SNN-3’s to the very basic NAGRA II1 outfits. 

With any of them we can supply a wide range of microphones including AKG-451's Sennheiser 
816’s and Sony ECM 50's and, of course, the fabulous Micron Radio Microphone. 

lf you need hand portable radios for communication purposes from Samuelsons, you will 
get the latest Motorola MX300 Handie Talkie Radios and if you want to talk from afar then 
we can also supply the compatible Maxar Base Station complete with Regulated Power Supply to 
work off a mains supply if you wish. 

All this equipment is serviced in our own workshops by factory trained personnel to the 
very highest standards of efficiency that human beings are reasonably able to achieve. Good 
servicing is our very life blood. 

We are now in a position to offer the same servicing facilities to other NAGRA owners. 

We are particularly well equipped to service NAGRAS from overseas, having our own 
freight office at London Airport to ensure a quick collection and return. Samfreight are the 
super specialists for handling any type of film, sound or T.V. equipment because they know 
what urgency is all about. 


For the very best in NAGRA servicing contact 
Gary Davis, our Chief Electronic Service Engineer, 
at London 452 8090 Telex 21430 


EUROPEAN MANAGING ASSOCIATES FOR 


SFIANAV/S/ON 


Corporation of California Ltd 
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Making a trip to the Gobi Desert ? 
Take along a set of Allen wrenches 
and some oil — enough equipment 


for you to cope with a dust storm 
on location. 


You can take your Adaton apart 
and put it back together again 
with next to no tools 
because all the critically aligned 
mechanical and optical parts are 
located on a rigid central chassis. 


Aaton B.P. 104/38001 Grenoble Cedex/France David Bayliss Aaton Samuelson B.E.A.C. 
Hong Kong New York Sydney Brussels 
Georges Hofer Rune Ericson Film Dedo Weigert Film Holland Eqpt. 1.CEs Co Sam Alga Kingsway Koller Aran 
Geneva Stockholm Munich Amsterdam London Paris Toronto Vienna Tel Aviv 
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WHAT’S NEW 


IN PRODUCTS SERVICES AND 


ANIMATION STAND MOTION 
CONTROL SYSTEM 


A complete motion control camera 
system designed for retrofitting onto 
existing animation stands is now avail- 
able from ELICON, Inc. 

The Elicon Camera Control System 
employs the latest in computer technol- 
ogy. Powered by a sixteen-bit computer 
with 32,000 bite memory, this system 
can control 7 axes of movement simul- 
taneously. And if more axes are needed, 
the system can be expanded to 24 axes. 

Specially designed D.C. servo con- 
trollers provide smooth, fluid movement 
of each axis. Since no stepper motors 
are used, vibration is held to a minimum. 
In addition, each axis is tracked by high 
resolution optical encoders to assure 
absolute accuracy in each movement. 

As a standard feature of the controller, 
each axis automatically moves to the 
same start position on system start-up. 
This makes repeat pass moves a true 
reality. 

To complement the computer is a 
floppy disk information storage system. 
This system allows the operator to record 
and playback up to 160 different axis 
moves per floppy disk. The operator can 
use the built-in computer file to select 
moves at will and playback any portion 
he finds useful for the job at hand. 

Due to an extensive software program 
resident on the system, many types of 
effects are possible. The system is ca- 
pable of both stop-action and streak ef- 
fects. Furthermore, these effects are 
interchangeable with the computer pro- 
gram. In addition, the program comes 
with slitscan and out-of-phase printing 
capability. Each group of moves may be 
repeated at any camera speed between 
.01 to 12 fps (camera permitting), giving 
you multiple pass capability. In order to 
minimize human error, the computer 
program guides the operator by prompt- 
ing the direction which should be taken. 

To speed understanding and usage, 
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standard animation terms have been 
employed. Also, four methods of pro- 
gramming each axis have been de- 
signed: 

1) the axis may be moved by a joystick; 

2) the axis may be cranked through the 
move; 

3) the axis can be cranked to specific 
positions and a frame number can 
be assigned to each position, or; 

4) Specific positions and frame num- 
bers for a given axis can be typed 
into the computer via the CRT ter- 
minal. 

The latter two methods allow the com- 
puter to fill in the points in-between. To 
aid the operator in complex jobs, the 
computer program has a host of sub- 
routines including a frame to frame editor 
and a curve former to allow full modi- 
fication of the recorded information. 

For further information, write Elicon, 
Inc., 254 Viking Ave., Brea, CA 92621. 


NEW AND IMPROVED CRA-6 AND 
CRA-6/A MOTORS FOR ARRIFLEX 35 
liC CAMERAS NOW AVAILABLE 
FROM CINEMA PRODUCTS 


Cinema Products Corporation an- 
nounces the availability of a new and 
improved version of its Academy 
Award-winning CRA-6 and CRA-6/A 
crystal controlled motors for Arriflex 35 
liC cameras. 

Utilizing the most advanced integrated 
electronic circuitry for extremely compact 
and efficient operation (all the electronics 
are contained within the motor housing), 
CRA-6 and CRA-6/A crystal controlled 
motors are the lightest and most compact 
motors available for Arriflex 35 IIC cam- 
eras. 

The CRA-6 model which runs at 24 fps 
only is priced at $1600. The CRA-6/A 
model which runs at 24 fps or 25 fps 


(controlled by a selector switch) is priced 
at $1700. 

The new and improved version of these 
extremely popular crystal controlled 
motors is now available for immediate 
delivery (all back orders for these motors 
having already been filled). | For further 
information, please write to Cinema 
Products Corp., 2037 Granville Avenue, 
Los Angeles, CA 90025. Tel: (213) 478- 
0711 or (213) 477-1971. 


NEW LAVEZZI SPROCKET ANSWERS 
INDUSTRY PROBLEM OF FILM 
TEARING AND BREAKAGE 


LaVezzi Machine Works, Inc., Elm- 
hurst, Illinois has recently introduced a 
family of sprockets that is designed to 
reduce the chance of torn motion picture 
film caused by the abnormal contact be- 
tween the film and the sprocket, and 
minimize several of the reasons for pro- 
jector maintenance. 

Designated as VKF sprockets (Very 
Kind to Film), they differ from current 
sprockets by the profile of the sprocket 
teeth. The new VKF sprockets are ma- 
chined with the widest possible teeth 
compatible with the narrow CS Cinema- 
Scope film perforations, as well as the 
standard KS wider-perforation film. The 
VKF design presents an 80% increase in 
the width of each tooth over current 
sprockets, and is responsible for the pro- 
tection and improved control of film 
through a projector. 

Each tooth on the sprocket is meticu- 
lously profiled with rounded edges to 
eliminate any contact with the corners of 
the perforation—the place where film 
tears often start. The redesigned tooth 
form with its rounded edges reduces the 
possibility of cutting, tearing or abrading 
the film—even under heavy tension, un- 
even film travel, or other abnormal condi- 
tion existing in the film path. 

Dimensions of the VKF sprockets are 
critically controlled. Spacing between 
the rows of teeth and between individual 
teeth, alignment of teeth, the width and 
surface of each tooth are held to close 
tolerances to accommodate changes in 
film perforation specifications due to 
manufacturing, shrinkage and aging. 

Worth Baird, sales manager for La- 


Continued on Page 206 
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The Acmade Compeditor, available in both 16mm and 
35mm models, was designed for the working film editor. 
It is a compact, table-top editor which combines a 
four-gang synchronizer, under mag sound heads, 
pre-amplifier, large screen viewer and synchronous 
motor into an efficient, one-unit editing machine. 


Featuring both motorized and hand-cranked operation, 
the Acmade Compeditor allows an editor to sync 
dailies, assemble scenes and split and lay tracks faster 
than any other editing machine on the market. It is ideal 
as a complete editing system or as a companion to a 
flatbed editing machine. The Acmade, when being used 


Search gang 


disengageable from picture 
and three interlocked gangs 


Power on/off switch 


Sync motor 
drive unit 


Precision machined 
sprocket teeth 
on frame indexed wheel 


Sound control panel 
with four individual 


for the first or rough cut, doubles editing manpower by 
freeing the flatbed editor for fine cutting. 


Extremely easy to operate because of its compact 
design and physical layout, the Acmade has a simple 
threading pattern and easy-to-reach controls. Quick 
access to all its operating features make the Acmade 
ideal when speed and efficiency is desired in film 
editing. 


Why not put the Acmade Compeditor to work for 
you today? Check with us for additional information 
and prices. 


Under mag heads, Frame 
center and edge reference 
reading - four index 
High efficiency, 
swingaway incandescent 
lamp house Seren 
Light on/off 


switch 


_ Adjustable 
frame 
counter 


y; 


Hand crank 
knob 


Footage counter 
instant reset button 


Full service and spare parts available from 


Pictured — volume controls with pre amplifier 
16mm Acmade 
Compeditor 

ACMADE INTERNATIONAL 


10 West 66th Street, New York, NY 10023 (212) 362-5414 
IN THE EAST: Eastern Editing Equipment 
630 Ninth Ave., New York, NY 10036 (212) 586-4890 
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“Hello there Mr. 


nontheatrical film maker.” 
“Are you having your motion picture lab work 
processed at a BIG Hollywood film lab that 
caters to BIG feature distributors and television 
si Well if you are, take it from me, 
Pr, ___ Major Flick (the ghost of 
~» Hollywood past), it’s better 
to be a big fish in a small 
h—.. pond, rather than a 
small fish in a big 
pond. So, if you 
need a small pond to 
get into; my boss, 
Gerry Brodersen, has one 
of the best. It’s 
Foto-Kem, America’s 
biggest little lab. A lot’s 
’ been happening at 
ay Foto-Kem too; like the 
SN Ele =" new wet-gate printer, 
i a ‘ages there’s the optical wet-gate, 
the contact wet-gate, and the silver track ME 4 
process. There’s round-the-clock developing. And, we 
develop Eastman’s #47 negative. Oh yes, we have 
plenty of convenient parking. Now, do you get 
the picture? If you want “Big Fish” treatment. . . 
come to Foto-Kem.. . 
SE Motion Picture Laboratory. 


a s 2800 West Olive A 
Naked, FOTO-KEM Industries. Inc. Sbank. California 91505 213/846-3101 
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10-150mm, T2.3, close focusing to 2 feetin a package 
less than seven inches long. Now available in mounts 
for Arriflex, Cinema Products, Eclair and other 
professional 16mm cameras. 


— opticam 
angenieux corporation of america SALES AS FOR 


1500 OCEAN AVE., BOHEMIA, N.Y. 11716 © (516) 567-1800 [ angénieux | 
13381 BEACH AVE., VENICE, CALIF. 90291 (213) 821-5080 eu 


1, RUE PEDRO-MEYLAN 
1208 GENEVE / SUISSE 


TEL. (022) 35 60 00/35 60 09 
TELEX 27670 OPTIC CH 


When money’s tight, it’s 
good sense to ask yourself 
“Do | buy a new processor 
or rebuild the old one?” 


Before you shell out a lot of dough 


for a shiny new model, | suggest you ~ 


take a fresh look at your old film 
processor. 


You may discover that you’ve got 
more going for you than you realize. 


In the first place, your present unit 
might have plenty of good machinery 
left in it. Many parts in a processor 
don’t usually wear out. Besides, 
you've got a big bundle of money 
tied up in it, most of which you 
aren’t going to get back if you sell 
or trade it in. 


It may be possible to modify your 
old equipment and give you exactly 
what you’re looking for. 


Often all it takes are a few new 
accessories ... or anew drive 
system ...or a change in the tank 
set-up. 


And the cost is peanuts, in 
comparison to the price of a 
new unit. 


So, before you take the leap, talk it 
over with your production people 
and decide what you want. Then 
make a few calls around. You might 
find out that ‘Old Betsy” will do 
just fine and you'll keep a lot of 
money in your own pocket. Which 
is where it should be. 


~_JREISE 


ENGINEERING, INC. 


1941 FIRST ST. © SAN FERNANDO, CALIF. 91340 
PHONE: (213) 365-3124 


QUESTIONS & ANSWERS 


Conducted by CHARLES G. CLARKE, ASC. 


and WINTON HOCH, ASC. 


(Inquiries are invited relating to cinematographic problems. Address: 
Q. & A., AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER, P.O. Box 2230, Halsy- 


wood. Calif. 90028.) 


This column is published in an effort to 
serve and inform our readers. When we 
receive questions about which we have 
limited experience, we forward these to 
our more expert colleagues in that field in 
an endeavor to give the best answers 
available. 

Our aim is to inform and to help and in 
so doing we, on rare occasions, give an- 
swers which displease or distress others. 
Since this has happened recently, we are 
happy to give the affected party space for 
rebuttal. The following is excerpted from 
a letter sent to us from Mr. S. Rose of 
Micro Record Corporation, Beacon, New 
York: 


In the November 1978 issue, Page 
1054, under Questions & Answers, 
it was stated: 


“The Micro Record System is spe- 
cifically manufactured for process- 
ing Black and White films and is 
totally unsuitable for color.” 

During the 32 years that the Micro 
Record processor has been on the mar- 
ket, we have received numerous unso- 
licited testimonials from users of the 
Micro Record tank stating their satisfac- 
tion with its performance in the process- 
ing of both B&W and color films. 

The following procedure, suggested 
for the processing of Ektachrome films, 
was sent to us by a user of the Micro 
Record tank who was so enthused with 
the results he obtained in the processing 
of his color films that he wanted to share 
it with others. We have known of profes- 
sional photographers who used the 
Micro Record tank to produce color 
slides which they sold through various 
outlets. 


Suggested procedure for processing 100’ Ektachrome EF 16mm and 50' Super 8 


Ektachrome films in the Micro Record film processor. Use Eastman Kodak process E-4 


je 4 Che VW 


chemicals. ?, LEC. 


1 PRE-HARDENER 

2 NEUTRALIZER 

3 FIRST DEVELOPER 
4 FIRST STOP 

5 WASH 

6 COLOR DEVELOPER 
7 SECOND STOP 

8 WASH 

9 BLEACH 
10 FIXER 
11. WASH 
12 STABILIZER 


Cinema 


inematographer 


Please enter my new subscription for 1 year— 


$9.00 U.S. 

and send mea 
free copy of the 
Four-In-One Reprint. 
Iam enclosing 

my remittance. 


$10.00 Foreign 


Name 


(offer available only 
with remittance) 


Address 


; { ff 
L4ta2 Crs Vo LOoyerys X 


SO—105 Film Time 
100' EF 16mm 50’ SUPER 8 


MIN. MIN. 
6 42 
2V2 1% 
18 

3V2 


American Cinematographer 
P.O. Box 2230 
Hollywood, CA 90028 
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YOU NEVER HAD IT 
20 EASY. 


The things you're asked to do! Now that people have discovered how valuable and flexible 
video can be, there's no limit to the things they want you to do with it. Which creates some ter- 
rific opportunities...and more than a few production problems as well. At Cine 60, we're 
S Sosa sti in designing new products to help you get more of the former. With less of the latter. 
. Take power, for instance. Our rechargeable Power- 
belts mean you can take it with you. More ampere- 
m® hours than ever before. Evenly distributed 
around your waist to give you the same 
kind of mobility TV film cameramen have 
relied on for years. Our fast-charge 
~ | = versions are at full capacity in just one hour, 
to give you more SSROBtCg and less waiting. O For more light on the go, compact Cine 
60 Sun Guns fill the bill. Color-balanced for video, they give you lots of fresnel-soft lumens 
in the smallest spaces. Plus wide angle and focusing, too. DAnd if you prefer your Sun- 
Gun power packaged differently, we can give you : 
Cine 60 NiCad reliability in a Powerpak/Sun 
Gun combination. DOur rechargeable Powerpaks 
are he available separately. In a variety of 
_ Sizes, voltages and capacities 
Bi¢é-~ to power just about any- | = 
} thing you have in mind. Video. Audio. You-name-it. Just slip 
' itn your belt or into a pocket...and go! OWhile our 
rugged, reliable power systems take a load off your mind, we 
, can take a load off your shoulders, as ule yuna acom- 


pods and body braces that let yOu concentrate on what 
you're shooting. ..instead of your aching sacroiliac. 
Whatever the configuration of your camera, we've got a 
pod to match. OCine 60 has a lot of other valuable 
tools to make life easier for video people. Like our \ 
ew to let you snap-on, snap-off cameras and other equipment = fee 
4 from tripods, stands, pods, etc.—in less time : 
than this sentence took to read. Plus suc- 
tion mounts, compact quartz lighting... 
and that’s just the beginning. With all 

the things you're asked to do these days, itpaystohaveallthe §& 
help you can get. Why not call 
or write for our catalog today? EINE Bi 


N CORPORATE OD 
a Center Building/630 Ninth Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 10036/Tel: (212) 586-8782 
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When you 
need microphones 
with “reach, 
reach for these! 


' 
| 


5S is actually more di 
a mini shotgun mike — 
: age that’s only 4 inches long that 
port makes less than 6 oz. Specially designe 
: or w frequencies for boom and fishpole use in TV a 
so y won't have to sacrifice fre- motion picture studios, but equally 
quency response when you use it on at home wherever working space is a Peesiona aia rhicdotone. you 
a boom. Diffraction vanes maintain small and you have need for.a compact, shouldn't either. 
high-frequency directivity to preserve highly directional microphone. 
tom frequency response if the Compatible with phantom or AB power, 
talent” gets a little off-mike. the CH15S comes complete with wind- 
Phantom or AB powered, the CL42S screen, shock mount and carrying 
comes complete with windscreen, shock case. And, this microphone is rugged. 
mount, carrying case and handle for 


hand-held applications. And it’s rugged. The Electro-yoice Werranty 


® 
Electro-Voice backs up these two ii I YK H 
microphones with the only uncondi- Ey eciro-VOICe 
tional warranty in the business: for two a Quitan company 


years we will replace or repair your Oe 
: 600 Cecil Street, Buch , Mich 49107 
CL42S or CH15S microphone, when wae eee 


returned to Electro-Voice for service, 


Large, positive-lock bayonet mount. 


Action! Cut!” 


No 16mm camera responds faster 
» to these commands than 


the Bolex H16 EL. 


in 


The reason is the H16 

EL’s highly advanced elec- 

tronic motor drive. It gives 

you instantaneous camera 

speed the second you press the 

shutter release. And instantaneous 
shut-off when you let it go. 

Now every frame of film in your 
magazine counts. And there’s a 
world of difference in the precision 
of your shooting sessions, as well 
as the ease with which you can 
edit. Not to mention the simplicity 
with which you can build fasci- 
nating animated sequences. 

Of course, the H16 EL is a con- 
temporary camera in every sense 
of the word. It is suitable for syn- 
chronized sound with your choice 
of crystal or sync pulse generator. 
And it is equipped with a bayonet 
mount and optional C-mount adap- 
ter that let you attach just about 
any lens made to your camera. 
(Shown above with the exceptional 
new Kern Vario-Switar 12.5-lO0mm 
multicoated zoom lens, which cuts 


Optional clip-on 400 foot magazine. 


|— Tan) Ei — >.< 


Professional Motion Picture Equipment 


flare and reflec- 
tion down to a minimum.) 

Its shockproof meter is also a 
marvel to work with. A unique sili- 
con cell provides the sensitivity 
needed for flawless exposures. 
Without the drawbacks of re- 
sponse lag, memory, or blindin 
associated with other types o 
photo-sensitive cells. Two illumi- 
nated diodes in the viewfinder tell 
you when you've found the opti- 
mum aperture setting by simply 
turning the diaphragm ring. It’s 
that easy and exacting. 

With the H16 EL, you needn't 
worry about running out of power 
in the middle of a take. Between 
its standard 0.45 Ahclip-on battery 
(which drives 400 feet of film) and 
its optional 1.2 Ah battery (which 
drives up to 2000 feet), the most 
extended shooting durations are 
amply covered. 

A benefit for TV and commercial 
film crews has been recently added 
to the H16 EL: a special TV cut-off 
mask in the viewfinder. 

The final word, as with all Bolex 
cameras, must be quality. The H16 
EL’s seemingly invincible rugged- 
ness presents a striking contrast 
to its highly refined, Swiss-crafted 
precision of detail. A contrast that 
strikes the ideal balance between 
reliability and excellence. Matched 
to a price that makes sense to 
the profit-conscious working 
professional. 

Visit your Bolex dealer today, to 
put Bolex value to work for you. 


Bolex... First in Sixteen. 


Bolex (U.S.A.) Inc., 250 Community Drive, Great Neck, N.Y. 11020 (516) 466-8222 
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CINEMA WORKSHOD, 


By ANTON WILSON 


THE VIDEO CAMERA-I 


The power and impact of the projected 
motion picture image remains supreme. 
No miniscule picture in a box can even 
begin to challenge the spatially spec- 
tacular and emotionally awesome poten- 
tial of the silver screen. Nor can any 
electro-nouveau process hope to dupli- 
cate the creative potential and sophisti- 
cated subtleties that can be achieved on 
film using techniques that have been per- 
fected by cinematographers for over 75 
years. 

Unfortunately, only a small and de- 
creasing percentage of production ever 
makes it to the silver screen. Whether it 
be an action series, TV feature, commer- 
cial, industrial, educational, training or 
documentary film, the odds currently 
predict that it will be viewed on a TV 
screen. Once this unfortunate but 
nonetheless realistic conclusion is ac- 
cepted, an even more depressing fact 
must be confronted: electronic produc- 
tion offers many decided advantages 
over film, not the least of which is the 
“live” quality when displayed on the CRT 
television “screen”. 

Realizing these advantages, many 
producers of television-destined mate- 
rials have already switched to the elec- 
tronic medium. As a result, many cinema- 
tographers have also made this transition 
and many more are destined to follow. 
Although this change is often ap- 
proached with reluctance, most cinema- 
tographers are pleasantly surprised to 
find that their cinematic artistry and cre- 
ativity can be applied equally as well to 
the electronic format. While the two 
media are very similar from a cam- 
eraman’s point of view, there is a signifi- 
cant reorientation that should be mas- 
tered if the cinematographer wishes to 
fully exploit the potential of video. 

Optically the two formats are virtually 
identical. They both form an optical 
image at a specific “film” plane. However, 
here the similarity all but vanishes and 
the cameraman must learn an entirely 
new video language. 


EFP Camera Head 


Almost all broadcast quality cameras 
employ three image-forming tubes. 
These are usually Plumbicon tubes or a 
variation called a Saticon tube. The rea- 


son for three tubes can best be explained 
by drawing an analogy to the 3-strip 
Technicolor process which was the 
mainstay of color motion picture produc- 
tion from 1933 until the early 50s. During 
that period, film could only record de- 
grees of light and dark (B&W) and not 
color. It was known, however, that for 
human beings of this planet all colors 
could be represented reasonably well by 
combining varying proportions of three 
colors: red, green and blue. The 
Technicolor process employed a beam 
splitter and filtering system, such that the 
image coming through the single lens 
was split into red, green and blue compo- 
nents and recorded on three separate 
B&W film strips. Each of the three B&W 
images represented the red, green and 
blue elements of each frame respectively. 
In the process of making the release 
print, each of the B&W strips was used to 
dye transfer their respective color onto 
the release print in succession, much like 
a color printing press. 

The modern video camera works on an 
almost identical principal. The Plumbicon 
tube is like a B&W film stock that is sensi- 
tive to only light and dark but otherwise 
color blind. Behind the single lens, is a 
beam splitter that trisects the image into 


three paths, each with a corresponding 
color filter (red, green and blue) and ter- 
minating at the target screen of a Plumb- 
icon tube. Thus, three separate signals 
are generated, one from each of the 
Plumbicon tubes, representing the red, 
green and blue elements of the image. 

In motion pictures, the term “registra- 
tion” pertains to image steadiness or the 
ability of each successive frame to regis- 
ter exactly in the same spot relative to the 
aperture. In video, the term pertains to 
the ability of all three color components 
to coincide into a single image. If registra- 
tion is not correct, the image exhibits 
color fringing and appears soft. Registra- 
tion must be precise for all three tubes, 
both horizontally, vertically and rotation- 
ally on axis. The mounting of the three 
tubes and the prism assembly is one of 
the most critical elements of the video 
camera. The prism/tube assembly must 
be ruggedly constructed and shock 
mounted to the outside case. If the cam- 
era is jolted or jarred severely, the regis- 
tration can be upset. In severe cases, this 
may require mechanical realignment, but 
in most instances minor registration er- 
rors can be corrected electronically with 
adjustment pots located inside the cam- 
Continued on Page 208 


The exposed mechanism of a typical ENG/EFP video camera. The three tubes (red, green 
and blue) are mounted in a single prism assembly. Note the mechanical alignment knobs 


on each tube. 


"Cinema Products has it all... The ideal equipment 
mix for film and electronic field production: 


CP-IGR, MNC-ZICP and Steadicam!” rcrcrccus 


Honolulu, Hawaii 


Today, video and filmis the way togo. | .% . . ® recently acquired two MNC-71CP video 
With the Oscar-winning Steadicam, ail a Pe cameras with all the ancillary equipment 
of course. = a j 4 needed to convert them to MNC-710CP 

For the small-to-medium sized | MELA a  ~ ¢ studio/field production configuration. 
production company shooting indus- 72 ya 6 OW “We shoot video or film, depending 
trials, documentaries, TV commercials, ~ — J “ on what would best serve the needs of 
as well as docu-dramas and specials for ~ : : each particular project; says Dennis 
television, Cinema Products offers the Savon ae “i f Burns, award-winning producer/ 
ideal film and EFP equipment mix. os cameraman and president of Pacific 
Lightweight, rugged and reliable . Focus. “In Hawaii, though, we produce 
production equipment, recording a on location almost entirely. So it’s 
broadcast-quality film and tape. All Re i Geen important that our broadcast-quality 
covered by the standard Cinema _— _ MNC-71CP cameras are rugged 
Products full one-year warranty and program to maintain a versatile mix enough to take the kind of abuse that 
around-the-clock* service backup. of the highest quality 16mm film and the CP-16R can take. 

To meet their extremely varied and electronic field production equipment “Combined with the versatility and 
demanding production requirements, _—_ available today. cost savings provided by Steadicam, 
forward-looking and dynamic produc- In addition to its existing CP-16R which can be used interchangeably 
tion companies — like Honolulu-based camera equipment, Pacific Focus has between our CP-16R and MNC-71CP 
Pacific Focus — make use of Cinema cameras, there's no assignment we 
Products’ easy-term lease/purchase cannot handle!” 


“The Steadicam camera stabilizing system 
lends itself to many innovative uses,” says 
Dennis Burns. “For instance, by placing 
Steadicam on a special mount (built by Bud 
Weisbrod of Pacific Instrumentation — the 
CP dealer in Hawaii) and rigging it to a 
forklift, we were able to simulate boom/ 
crane capabilities. 

‘And for shooting aerials, the same 
mount can be easily rigged to a helicopter 
or a fixed-wing aircraft.” 


For further information, please write to: 


enema GS<procucts 


Technology InThe Service Of Creativity 
2037 Granville Avenue, Los Angeles, California 90025 
Telephone: (213) 478-0711 © (213) 477-1971 @ Telex: 69-1339 


*For video service (7 day/24 hr.), call: 800-421-7486. 


Oldelft makes 
the best even better. 


FLICKER FREE VIEWING. 


Oldelft introduces the OPTICAL CROWN __ and excellent shadow detail even while 
system to its CINEMONTA flatbeds. The viewing in normal room light. No flicker! 
revolutionary Optical Crown provides a There’s nothing like it. 

distortion free image with no light fall-off | 


\ SR SE RE Cs i COMPUTERIZED COUNTER. 


Oldelft is first to introduce a Computer counter 

for editing tables. Touch a button and the bright 
=e ¥ 4 LED readout instantly displays film length or 
ee ua W W a ‘a J running time. S8, 16 or 35mm at 24 or 25 fps 
in feet and frames, metres and decimetres. 
Multiduty! 


Sidett Cinemonta 


The CINEMONTA Editing Console. 


The superior Film Editing Table that does the 
work. All the work for which it was intended. 
So you can be as creative as you intended. 
CINEMONTA is the most technically advanced 
console in the world. Efficiently designed. 

a a Reliable. Even imaginative. See for yourself. 


| Manufactured by Imported and distributed by 
| 
f COldeltn i 
e \ KLM Associates, Inc. 
(nv Optische Industrie De Oude Delft) 11810 Charen Lane 
Van Miereveltiaan 9, 2600 MD Delft Potomac, Maryland 20854, USA 
Holland tel. (015) 124044/182923 (301) 299-7259 telex 64249 


telex 32384 (213) 931-6151 West Coast 


DUARI... THE HLM LAB ) BEFIIND 


MINUTES 


Most filmmakers will agree that 
a large measure of “60 MINUTES” 
success is the crispness of visual 
interviewing and reporting. 
Precise editing. Superb picture 
quality. 

These superlative results didn't 
come easily. 

Du Art is proud to be the film 
lab behind this outstanding 
television magazine. The 
excellent picture quality is 
directly attributable to the use of 
film and our unique computerized 
timing and printing facility. 
Unlike most labs, we no longer 
notch or tab or physically handle 
the film. It is almost as simple as 
pushing the right buttons on our 
exclusive computerized equip- 
ment. Additional changes, 


revisions or whatever can easily 


and quickly be made by 
instructing the computer's memory 
to make any required changes. 

Servicing a program like “60 
MINUTES” is, of course, much 
more than ultra sophisticated 
equipment. We have experienced 
and dedicated people who know 
film, film processing, and how to 
use Du Art’s unique facilities. 
And it all happens - so very 
beautifully week after week - 
despite tight deadlines. 


Du Art is very proud of what it 
does. And we're very proud that 
“60 MINUTES” exemplifies what 
can be done in film television 
production and relies on Du Art 
to play a vital part of this 
magnificent effort. 


DU ART > 


DuArt Film Building 245 West 55th Street 
New York, N.Y. 10019 (212) PL 7-4580 
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MOVIOLA UL 20S Editor 


BRENNER 


CINE® 


2 OD 


Motion Picture Equipment Specialists | 


YOUR SUPPORT IN ANY 
CINEMATOGRAPHY ENDEAVORS 


Brenner’s is a professional organization 
staffed by a cadre of well trained and ex- 
perienced sales people whose overriding 
concern is to insure that the equipment you 
rent or buy performs the job you want done! 
Whether your job requires Cameras, 
Lenses, Motors, Magazines, Tripods, Power 
Supplies, Lighting, Editors, Meters, Projec- 
tors, Tape Recorders or Screens, you can 
count on Brenner’s to supply the needed 
equipment at the right time and RIGHT 
PRICE! 


Have a short term need for specific cinematography equipment? Brenner’s can 
supply most types of cinematography equipment on a daily, weekly or monthly basis 
at low rates to qualified individuals. Or maybe your needs can be met by the purchase 
of previously owned equipment that is listed below: superior products at a fraction of 


replacement costs. 


PREVIOUSLY OWNED, NEW, 
OVERSTOCK EQUIPMENT: QUALITY AT THE LOWEST PRICE! 


ARRIFLEX 16M Body wivariable speed motor and 


USED $2,450.00: 


12 x 120 Angenieux lens 


ARRIFLEX 35 IIA w/ 35, 50, 75MM Schneider lenses, 


variable speed motor and two 400’ magazines 


USED $1,400.00) 


ARRIFLEX BL w/ 12 x 120 Angenieux lens, matte box, 


USED $4,900.00 


Universal motor, 400’ magazine 


ARRIFLEX 16S/B-GS w/25/50/75MM lenses 


Governor motor, instruction manual, Guarantee Card 
ONE ONLY, NEW $7,400.00 


BOLEX EBM wrpistol grip, battery, battery charger, 


Used w/ NEW 16 x 100MM Vario Switar w/ power zoom 
$2,550.00 


BOLEX SBM BODY ONLY 


ONE ONLY, NEW $1,498.00 


CP-16R wi 12 x 120 Angenieux zoom, two 


batteries, two chargers, 400’ magazine, location’ case 


USED $5,800.00 


CP-16RA wi12x120 Angenieux lens, two bat- 


teries, two chargers, 400’ magazine, sound head, location 


USED $6,900.00 


CANON SCOOPIC 16M wi 12.5 x 75 Macro 


zoom lens, one battery, one charger, case, guarantee 
card, instr. manual NEW $1,395.00 


REMANUFACTURED FREZZI 16 wi 12x120mm 


Angenieux wi0” finder, two 400’ magazines $3,300.00 


USED $1,950.00 


OXBERRY FILMAKER STAND wi/28mm lens, 


55mm lens autofocus to 1 to 1, 400’ 16mm camera 
head, 35mm camera head, NS & EW compound, 35mm 
slide holder, top and bottom lighting, control console, 
time exposure hand jog control, and all standard 


accessories USED $16,900.00 
CALL OR WRITE: (202) 244-3800 


VIVA. Master Charge. American Expres; 


ngenieux Arriflex Arrivox Beaulieu Beyer Bolex Canon Cinema Products Colortran Eclair Electro-Voice Guillotine Magna 
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DEMONSTRATOR, AND 


ECLAIR ACL CAMERA PACKAGE 2109: 


LED 7 exposure guide, TWO 400’ magazines, CA-1 
camera mount, ‘‘C’’ mount set into the face of the 
camera, clapper light, oscillating reflex mirror, 
rotating focal plane shutter, claw movement, 
magazine drive system, electronics module with 
automatic or manual clapper system, front and side 
on/off switches, gel filter system and ground glass 
with 16mm full aperture and TV safe action area 
markings; 12 volt DC multi-duty motor crystal 
controlled at 24 and 25 fps, variable speed at set 
position of 8, 12, 50 and 75 fps, out-of-sync warning 
light, reflex mirror automatically stops in viewing 
position; supplied with two 400’ coaxial, snap-on, 
instant change magazines, Angenieux HC auto-erect 
viewfinder, coiled power cable (specify), deep flotation 
Halliburton camera and accessory case, anatomical 
hand-grip with on and off switch, camera aperture and 
a protection plate, magazine front protection cover, 
A-1 mount camera cavity cap, ‘‘C’’ mount camera 
cavity cap, instruction manual, film test and warranty 


NEW SPECIAL $13,160.00 


ECLAIR ACL CAMERA witwo 400’ magazines, 
battery, charger, case, USED $4,500.00 


For more information on Motion Picture Equipment, 
‘Sales, Service & Rentals, call or write 


N.W., Washington, D.C. 


5215 Wisconsin Ave., 
20015 (202) 244-3800 


BRENNER 


CINE ® SOUND 


Div. of Ritz Camera Centers 


Please mail me additional information: 
CO) Service (C) Sales C) Rentals 


Name 
Address 
City 


State 


Angenieux Arriflex Arrivox Beaulieu Beyer Bolex Canon Cinema Products Colortran Eclair Electro-Voice Guillotine Magnz 
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THE BOOKSHELF 


By GEORGE L. GEORGE 


THE MEDIUM AND THE MESSAGE 


Acomprehensive guide by a seasoned 
professional, David W. Samuelson’s 
MOTION PICTURE CAMERA TECH- 
NIQUES surveys in sharply drawn detail 
the uses of filming equipment in its vari- 
ous practical applications. The field cov- 
ered ranges from television commercials 
and documentaries to animation and fea- 
ture films, offering effective advice on all 
work situations a cameraman may face. 
Film stock, correct exposure, adverse 
weather conditions, process photog- 
raphy, helicopter shoots are a few of the 
specific areas considered in this thor- 
ough and reliable manual (Hastings 
House $8.95). 


A tribute to filmmakers and ad agency 
producers, THE BEST THING IN TELE- 
VISION: COMMERCIALS by Jonathan 
Price is a clever, knowledgeable look at 
the artistry cum salesmanship involved 
in the conception and creation of suc- 
cessful TV spots (Penguin $8.95, Viking 
$14.95). 


Leonard Maltin’s TV MOVIES 1979-80 
is an invaluable guide to discriminating 
video viewing, listing 12,000 features 
currently broadcast, plus some 800 
made-for-TV movies. Each entry is 
rated, carries data on director and cast, 
length and year of release, plus a con- 
cise plot outline (Signet $2.95). 


Exploring the roots of the women’s 
liberation movement, Brandon French, in 
ON THE VERGE: WOMEN IN AMERI- 
CAN FILMS OF THE FIFTIES, finds in 
such movies as Sunset Boulevard, The 
Country Girl and Some Like It Hot the 
seeds of emancipation that sprouted 
from the break up of traditional family and 
societal ties (Ungar $9.95/3.95). 


In “I DON’T MIND THE SEX, IT’S THE 
VIOLENCE”: FILM CENSORSHIP EX- 
PLORED, Enid Wistrich, former chair- 
person of the Greater London Film View- 
ing Board, describes the way film cen- 
soring functioned in England. It is an en- 
lightening and courageous book, in 
which the futile and counterproductive 
efforts of movie censors are duly re- 
corded in factual and objective manner 
(Boyars $9.95/4.95). 


A critical study of films dealing with 
atomic weaponry, NUCLEAR WAR 
FILMS is a thoughtful collection of es- 
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says, selected by Jack G. Shaheen, that 
probes such films as Hiroshima Mon 
Amour and On the Beach in their intent 
and ability to reflect current public con- 
cerns (So. Illinois U. Press $10/4.95). 


In FILM AND TELEVISION IN PO- 
LAND, Jacek Fuksiewicz provides an 
informative survey of production and 
leading personalities in both media. An 
historic background traces devel- 
opments since 1890, when “live photo- 
graphs” were invented, until the emer- 
gence in 1945 of Poland’s post-war in- 
dustry (Imported Publications, 320 W. 
Ohio St., Chicago, IL 60610; $3.50). 

kk 


ASPECTS OF FILM ART 


Bosley Crowther, the distinguished 
former critic whose New York Times’ re- 
views were marked with uncommon 
perceptiveness and taste, presents in 


RERUNS: 50 MEMORABLE MOVIES - 


his choice of 50 outstanding films of all 
time. Each selection is thoughtfully ap- 
praised in its historic, artistic and social 
context with brilliantly evocative visual 
recall (Putnam $17.50/7.95). 


In AMERICAN ENTERTAINMENT, 
Joseph and June Csida present a 
panoramic view of 300 years of popular 
show business. It is a fascinating and 
informative book, rich in factual insights 
into mass amusement media, from 
medicine shows to television (Watson- 
Guptill $30). 


A stimulating essay by Nancy D. War- 
field, GWTW-1939, examines the film in 
the light of the historico-social climate of 
the period. Particularly illuminating are 
Warfield’s comments on the film’s racial 
aspects and Civil War attitudes in con- 
trast to Griffith's The Birth of A Nation 
(Available at Gotham Book Mart, 41 W. 
47 St., NYC 10036 and Cinemabilia, 10 
W. 13 St., NYC 10011; $5.50). 


Western fiction, the source of so many 
films, is surveyed by C. L. Sonnichsen in 
FROM HOPALONG TO HUD, a well re- 
searched and revealing study by a 
learned and literate historian (Texas 
A&M U. Press $9.95). 


Leslie Halliwell has drawn liberally on 
his exceptional familiarity with film lore to 
assemble HALLIWELL’S MOVIE QUIZ, 
a collection of 3500 questions that will 
tease and delight cinemaddicts of all 
ages (Penguin $2.95). 


In DOUBLE TAKES, film critic Alexan- 
der Walker has collected reviews and 
comments published over a 20 year 


period in leading British magazines. 
Walker’s second thoughts are often 
stimulating and particularly apt in their 
appraisal of changing standards of 
screen permissiveness (David & Charles 
$14.95). 


Canadian TV executive and former 
film critic Elwy Yost evokes his favorite 
films in MAGIC MOMENTS FROM THE 
MOVIES, a delightful and entertaining 
book of thrilling memories (Doubleday 
$8.95). 

kkk 


THE CELEBRITY CORNER 


John Russell Taylor’s engrossing 
biography. HITCH: THE LIFE AND 
TIMES OF ALFRED HITCHCOCK, for 
which he had the director's welcome co- 
operation, focuses on the man rather 
than his work. Hitchcock’s family life, his 
early years in British films, his relations 
with performers and his work methods 
add up to the portrait of a shy person 
whose private emotions are expressed in 
his movies (Pantheon $10). 


The days of the silent film are recalled 
in three current biographies. In THE 
TALMADGE GIRLS, Anita Loos spins an 
entertaining web of anecdotes, gossip 
and notable facts around Norma, Con- 
stance and Natalie, as well as their 
career-minded mother (Viking $12.50). 
In FROM HOLLYWOOD WITH LOVE, 
another star of the era, Bessie Love, of- 
fers acandid and eventful autobiography 
about her remarkably durable career 
(David & Charles $14.50). In QUEEN OF 
THE RITZ, Samuel Marx reminisces in 
this biography of his aunt about the fa- 
mous Parisian hotel, where Hollywood 
stars mixed with European nobility and 
wealthy playboys in the insouciant days 
of the 20s through World War II 
(Bobbs-Merrill $10). 


In LOVE SCENE, a combined biog- 
raphy of Laurence Olivier and Vivien 
Leigh, the fascinating lives of two dedi- 
cated and acclaimed performers is 
compellingly told by Jesse L. Lasky, Jr. 
with Pat Silver. The authors draw on their 
personal friendship with the couple for an 
intimate story of a passionate attach- 
ment that played out to an ultimately 
tragic end (Crowell $10.95). 


A novelized autobiography, THE RED 
RAVEN, is the way Lilli Palmer chose to 
reveal aspects of her early life and career 
in London not included in her previously 
published memoirs. Imaginatively inter- 
woven fictional elements add an in- 
triguing aura to Palmer's difficult debut 
(Macmillan $8.95). 3 
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UNIVERSAL 


A Unique, Modular, Extendable 

Editing System — Quickly Inter- 

changeable For All Film Formats. 
Multiple screens and tracks 


let you weigh the full balance of images 
dialogue, music and effects. 


1 PICTURE 
1 TRACK 


1 PICTURE 
2 TRACK 


2 PICTURE 
1 TRACK 


1 PICTURE 
3 TRACK 


2 PICTURE 
2 TRACK 


3 PICTURE 
1 TRACK 


EAST OF THE ROCKIES: 


MM Editing Systems Inc. 
230 Park Avenue (at 45th St.), Rm. 
339, N.Y. N.Y. 10017 (212) 697-5865 


WEST COAST AND TEXAS: 


KEM Editing Systems Inc. 
6253 Hollywood Bivd, Hollywood 
California 90028 (213) 461-4143 
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Thank you, 
American Society of Lighting Directors, Inc. 


AVERICEY SONETY BP LIGHTING DIRECTORS. fe 
Presents The 
AWARD OF EXCELLENCE 
LIM OF AMERICA 

ig t 4s ee ee 
TO LHI 
AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 


LIGHTING DIRECTORS 


CORP. OF AMERICA 


fe 


W.H. MILLS, president 


ALSILT 


. po mee iia — 
George Spiro Dibie, Walter Mills, Ed Hill, president, ASLD, Mills and Guy Fisher, 
International Marketing Director, LTM. 


In appreciation for the Award of Excellence, LTM is 
dedicated to the Science of Lighting for Motion Pictures, 
Television and Stage, and will strive toward continued 
improvement in the all important art of lighting 
techniques and equipment. LTM-HMI LIGHTS are 
proving themselves invaluable daily in the making of 
quality, award-winning productions world-wide. 


LTM HMI LIGHTS are truly 
| The Award-winning choice of Award Winners! 
LTM CORP OF AMERICA 


21200 Nordhoff St.,Chatsworth,CA 91311 » (213)998-6026» Telex 67 7693 
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The whiz that helped 
make“ The Wiz”’a wow?! 


Ossie Morris, B.S.C. (a wizard in his own right)—academy- 
award winning cinematographer whose credits include fifty- 
five feature-length films for an array of directors that reads like 
a “Who's Who” of Hollywood. And for his fifty-fifth film—Sidney 
Lumet’s screen version of the colorful musical “The Wiz,” 
starring Diana Ross and Lena Horne—Ossie Morris again 
relied on thousands of critical lighting measurements from 
‘The Whiz’ of light control ... the Gossen Panlux Electronic 
footcandle meter. 

Filmmaking's top professionals count on the Panlux Elec- 
tronic for the same reasons so many workers in video, theatri- 
cal, display, industrial, and scientific applications do: 
unexcelled illumination measuring accuracy. 

From 0.05 footcandles dark to 12,000fc bright. Indaylight, or =a 
almost any artificial light source within the visible spectrum. Its special cosine 
correction permits precise ratio measurement even from extreme off-axis positions. 
And because it’s battery-powered, it’s equally proficient in studio and on 
location. Best of all, it’s all Gossen—the world’s standard for precise light 
measurement under the most challenging conditions. So, the Universal City 
Studios’ screen version of “The Wiz” is awow—thanks to Ossie Morris, and his 
Gossen Panlux Electronic. Put its wizardry to work for you, today. For com- 
plete information, just whiz down to your Gossen dealer, today. Or write for 
details on the entire line of precision Gossen Exposure Meters. 


GS Oss = N 2 en Gossen Panlux Electronic . 
Sa Multi-Purpose Footcandle | 
BERKEY 


a Gossen Division, Berkey Marketing Companies, Luminance Meter 
ld Box 1102, Woodside, N.Y. 11377 


The First Name in Film Editing Brings You 
The Last Word in 


Console Editors 


sccccceeh he MOVIOLA Series M-35 


The company that pioneered motion picture editing more than half a century ago now brings you the latest addition to its 
line of console editors . .. the Series M-35. This six-plate, 35mm Console Editing Table features the unique Magna Scope 
Hollow Flickerless Prism, which produces a picture of unequalled clarity and quality. 


The Series M-35 is designed and engineered to the most demanding requirements of the motion picture industry, and 
offers these outstanding advancements: 


@ Six Plates @ Independent Torque Motor Control for 
™ Two Separate Sound Transports with ASA Each Platter 
Single-Track Magnetic Heads m@ Heavy Duty Torque Motors with Positive 
m Pushbutton Advance/Retard Control Braking System 
@ Manual Inching on All Transports @ Footage/Time Readout System with Memory 
@ Crystal-Controlled Sound Speed 


The Moviola Series M-35 is your answer to the increasing demands for fast, accurate and creative editing. Ask for a 
demonstration today. See for yourself the future of things to come in editing. 


magnasync/moviola corporation 


A Subsidiary of Craig Corporation 


5539 Riverton Avenue, P.O. Box 707 / North Hollywood, California 91603 
(213) 763-8441 / Cable: MAGNASYNC / Telex: 67-3199 MAGNA/MOVIO 


Dealer and representative inquiries invited. 
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Lowel Solo kit with . 
Omni and Tota-lights. 


The real magic is in the performance. 


Six lights—over sixty components— 
disappear as if by magic into one 
portable case. Components that will 
help make location lighting faster, 
simpler and better. There’seven some 
room for additional equipment. 


But the magic is not just how much 
our location kits contain. It’s also how 
well they perform. The remarkably 
even beam patterns. The way some of 
our hard sources transform in sec- 


onds to softlights, or even high in- 
tensity instruments. The incredible 
mounting versatility. The ease and 
simplicity of operation. 


This kind of magic helps free you 


from technical and artisticlimitations. 
But our kits do need one thing to im- 
prove their performance. Your talent. 


For equipment and kits see an author- 
ized Lowel dealer. Forbrochurescon- 
tact us. Lowel-Light Manufacturing 
Inc. 421 West 54th St., N.Y., N.Y.10019 
(212)245-6 744. Telex:666597 UW.West 
Coast:3407WestOlive 


Ave., Burbank, Ca. lowel: 
91505 (213)846-7740 


PHOTOGRAPHING 


In the wave of current Dracula-fever 
that seems to be approaching epidemic 
proportions both on stage and screen, 
the feature which treats the bloodthirsty 
Count in a comic-romantic vein (no pun 
intended) is entitled LOVE AT FIRST 
BITE, a presentation of Melvin Simon 
Productions, Inc. 

This is an updated version of the 
many-times-told vampire tale, in which, 
after nearly 700 years of one-bite stands, 
Transylvania’s Count Dracula (George 
Hamilton) discovers that his ideal woman 


In this latest of a rash of Dracula vehicles, your friendly 
neighborhood Vampire comes through as a comic-romantic roué 


is an All-American-type fashion model 
(Susan Saint James). With Arte Johnson 
as his manservant, Renfield, the deb- 
onair vampire heads for New York 
City—lock, stock and coffin—to win her. 

Sun-sensitive as ever, the Count is 
confined to his coffin by day, but finds 
adventure and an occasional liquid 
snack in nighttime Manhattan, before he 
locates his unexpectedly earthy ina- 
morata. Dracula applies his considerable 
and unique charms to winning her un- 
divided attention—if not her heart—and, 


George Hamilton makes a fine looking Dracula in “LOVE AT FIRST BITE”, a presentation of 
Melvin Simon Productions, Inc. An updated spoof on the Dracula legend “with romantic 
overtones”, the film wanders far from the Bram Stoker original, but boasts many solid 
production values and outstanding cinematography by Edward Rosson. 


to quote the film’s slightly carried-away 
publicist: “Transylvania’s most illustrious 
citizen courts America’s favorite 
glamour girl in a whirlwind romance that 
bakes the Big Apple.” 

Despite all that hyperbolic hype, the 
film has been directed with tongue-in- 
throat flair by Stan Dragoti and visualized 
in a most effective mood-filled style by 
Director of Photography Edward Rosson, 
son of noted cinematographer Hal Ros- 
son, ASC. 

The younger Rosson at first chose 
other careers as head of his own clothing 
designing firm, then as a still photog- 
rapher, before he photographed the 
stunts and second unit action for An- 
tonioni’s ill-fated ZABRISKIE POINT. He 
served as Director of Photography on 
THE MAN and WHITE LIGHTNING, won 
an Emmy Award for his camerawork on 
television's NEON CEILING, and shot 
more than 100 commercials, winning 
several CLIOs and special achievement 
awards at the Cannes Film Festival. 

In the following interview for American 
Cinematographer, Ed Rosson describes 
the photographic challenges presented 
by LOVE AT FIRST BITE and some of the 
techniques he applied in meeting them: 


QUESTION: Aside from the fact that 
LOVE AT FIRST BITE adopts an out- 
and-out farcical approach to the 
Dracula myth, the visual aspects are 
played very heavily for mood and are 
certainly spookier than anything that 
appears in the classic film version 
starring Bela Lugosi. Would you care 
to comment on that element of the 
production? 


ROSSON: In order to answer your ques- 
tion, I'd have to state first that, in my 
opinion, a very large percentage of the 
success achieved by a cinematographer 
depends upon art direction. | believe 
that if you have visually great sets to 
work with—sets that are designed with 
outstanding taste—almost any good 
cameraman can walk away looking even 
better You can’t make an ugly set look 
terrific just with lighting. Art direction is 
so very important that | can't stress it 
enough. We’ve had a great Art Director 
on this show, Serge Krizman, and with 
his help, | feel that the visuals in this 
feature are going to be magnificent. 


QUESTION: Stan Dragoti, the Director 


The visuals in “LOVE AT FIRST BITE” are quite stunning—a combination of Rosson’s mood-filled lighting and haunting art direction by 
Serge Krizman. Although the film is a sophisticated comedy, every means was used to preserve and enhance the mysterioso atmosphere 
associated with the character. The color blue was eliminated from all sets and costumes. Other bright colors were avoided in favor of earth 
tones, especially in the early sequences, which supposedly take place in Transylvania. 


, 
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Transylvanian villagers turn out to bid a somewhat noisy farewell to their not-so-favorite son, who wants to try his fangs in New York. 
(BELOW) Complete with coffin and an ample supply of local soil, Dracula and his sidekick set off through the spooky Transylvanian night, 
re-created with chilling realism on a Hollywood sound stage. 


Director Stan Dragoti, a former advertising 
executive and Art Director, has a fine eye 
for visuals and asked for no compromises 
in cinematography. 


of LOVE AT FIRST BITE, has directed 
one two-hour television feature 
(McCOY) and one theatrical feature 
(DIRTY LITTLE BILLY) prior to this 
assignment, but he is known mostly 
as a highly successful advertising 
agency executive with a flair for creat- 
ing prize-winning commercials. Can 
you tell me a bit about your working 
relationship with him? 


ROSSON: Today there are many, many 
directors who, | feel, are so caught up in 
their choreography and staging that they 
forget the importance of the visuals. So 
often they demand that you light the set 
for 360-degree camera movement 
(which makes it impossible to really do 
justice to the lighting) and then, after 
you've shot the 360-degree move, they 
end up using only about 90 degrees of it 
in the final cut. You then see what a 
waste it was to have to compromise your 


Filming against a background of Man- 
hattan skyscrapers represented a com- 
plete switch from the rococo Tran- 
sylvanian scene of the opening. 


lighting. Stan Dragoti, the Director of this 
picture, has a background as an Art 
Director with an advertising agency, so 
he’s very much into visuals and art direc- 
tion. He didn’t ask me to compromise 
anything—but then, he’s a very special 
person in many ways. It’s my belief that 
Stan Dragoti has to come out of this pic- 
ture as one of the brand new directorial 
“stars” in Hollywood, because his taste 
and interpretation of scenes is unbe- 
lievable. | must believe that he will be 
one of the most sought-after directors in 
the business after this picture. The man 
is incredible. He’s kind, he’s tolerant, 
he’s professional, he’s everything good. 
(He may even be too nice a man for this 
business.) As a director he’s multi- 
talented. He’s able to change dialogue 
instantly or even rewrite an entire script. | 
think he’s just barely scratched the sur- 
face of his talent. 


QUESTION: In an earlier brief discus- 
sion that we had, you mentioned the 
fact that you were purposely under- 
exposing this picture and then bring- 
ing it up in the printing. Could you go 
into that a bit more explicitly? 


ROSSON: Yes, I’ve underexposed a 
stop-and-a-half on almost everything 
we've shot, with the exception of a few 
romantic scenes, in an attempt to pur- 
posely pollute skin tones—and | feel that 


we've achieved that in this picture. 


QUESTION: In view of the fact that the 
faithful rendition of skin tones has al- 
ways been considered the prime 
criterion of proper exposure, isn’t that 
procedure a bit radical, to say the 
least? 


ROSSON: In general, certainly—but | 
didn’t feel that fidelity of skin tones was 
necessary in this particular film—with 
the exception of the romantic sequences 
which I’ve already mentioned. 


QUESTION: Did this rather daring de- 
cision to ignore skin tones come to 
you as a sudden inspiration or did you 
have some precedent for it? 


ROSSON: Frankly, | had long stood in 
awe of Vittorio Storaro’s photography in 
THE CONFORMIST and, in studying it, 
had noticed that most of the picture was 
shot with people’s faces in profile and 
the skin tones totally disregarded. So as 
often as | could, | tried in LOVE AT FIRST 
BITE to disregard skin tones. | tried to 
have the action staged in such a manner 
that | could edge-light the people and 
disregard the camera side of their faces 
as far as skin tones were concerned. | 
Continued on Page 165 
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During a break between set-ups, Director Dragoti (with a rose in his teeth?) and Director of 
Photography Edward Rosson take over one of Central Park’s horse-drawn carriages for a 
chat. Seeing eye-to-eye on the visualization of the story, they enjoyed a close rapport. 
(BELOW) In the opening sequences of the film, Dracula, shown here with his manservant 
(Arte Johnson) is illuminated with strong cross-lighting to emphasize his supernatural 
characteristics. The lighting gradually becomes softer, as Dracula makes it to New York 
and finds romance. 
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THE AIR FORCE FILMING OF “ASSAULT ON MOUNT MCKINLEY” 


By no means the stereotyped military training film, this Air Force 
record of a high-altitude rescue team scaling Alaska’s Mt. McKinley 


By CAPTAIN RONALD J. DIETEL 
Edited by CAPTAIN DEBORAH DRAIN 


When people hear someone talk about 
a military film, they oftentimes think in 
terms of their past experience and con- 
jure up images of the stereotyped World 
War II or Korean War training film, which. 


technically and aesthetically left a great 


deal to be desired. Anyone who has been 
in the military undoubtedly remembers 
some of this type of production. But the 
Air Force has changed the vast majority 
of these films into truly professional pro- 
ductions, which reflect the current tech- 


nical state of the art and a dedicated — 


effort by those who produce Air Force 
films. Such was the case on a recent 
production which featured the only Air 
Force high altitude rescue team during a 
climb up Mount McKinley. It could hardly 
be labeled the typical military training 
film. 

The idea of making a documentary film 
about thig special high altitude rescue 


* team had ¥tarted well in advance of my 


recent arrival in Alaska. My primary pur- 
pose was to do the coordinating and 
directing necessary for the successful 
filming of the 71st Aerospace Rescue 


The camera team trained for the mission at 
Arctic Valley near Anchorage. Packs 
weighed upwards of 60 pounds and in- 
cluded complete mountain climbing and 
personal survival equipment. 


and Recovery Squadron as its rescue 
team progressed up the highest peak in 
North America. While perhaps not as dif- 
ficult as other mountains to climb, such 
as Everest or K2, Mount McKinley has 
certainly taken its toll of the lives of those 
who have attempted to climb its 20,320 
feet. During research of the project, | 
found a vivid example of the dangers in- 
volved in climbing any mountain. One 
team that tried climbing McKinley in July 
one year lost all seven members of the 
expedition. Only three of the seven 
bodies were ever found. 

At that point | realized some of the ob- 
stacles which we would face in attempt- 


ing to document the rescue squadron's _ 


climb up McKinley. We would need 
specialized gear and equipment, as well 
as a certain amount of luck if we were to 
get the shots we desired for an “Air Force 
Now” segment, which is a monthly film 
report of various Air Force activities dis- 


_ tributed to Air Force units worldwide. We 


had to be able to capture the vast beauty 
and remoteness of McKinley, along with 


the members of the expedition who . 


would be climbing. Approximately two 
months of preparation time suddenly 
didn’t seem like enough time at all. For- 
tunately, we had the backing and help of 
a lot of »eople, and were able to obtain 


- the equi2ment we needed. The rescue 


squadron itself provided us with all the 
aerial support necessary, including Air 
Force HC-130 airplanes and an HH-3 
helicopter. Additionally, we were able to 
obtain a significant amount of equipment 
which we didn’t have in Alaska, including 
Arriflex BL and M cameras for sync 
sound sequences, and a Tyler Mini- 
Mount and Dynalens for filming aerials of 
the team as they ascended the mountain. 
With the Dynalens and Mini-Mount, we 
hoped to obtain close-in shots from a 
safe distance away from the mountain. 

Since we didn’t have a motion picture 
cameraman trained in high altitude climb- 
ing, we trained two of the rescue team’s 
climbers in motion picture techniques. 
They learned rapidly and after seeing 
some of their practice footage, we felt 
confident we would obtain a great deal of 
usable footage from them. They had sev- 
eral primary concerns about the filming. 
One was being able to load the cameras, 
a Bolex 16H and Bell and Howell 70DR, 
without having to take their gloves off. 
The conditions under which they would 
be climbing would see temperatures well 


reflects a high degree of current state-of-the-art professionalism 


below zero and winds in excess of 50 
knots. Exposure of hands would result in 
almost instant frostbite, which every 
climber strives to avoid. Another concern 
was film exposure, particularly with the 
7252 ECO film stock we were using. 
They were a little wary of the high 
readings they might encounter. On bright 
sunny days their incident light meter 
readings would increase to f/16. Our 
senior cameraman, TSgt Jerry Hipley, 
had told them not to set their exposure 
much above f/9, due to the nature. of 
ECO stock in similar arctic conditions. 
We learned later that they tried to contact 
us during the climb about the high expo- 
sure readings, but were unable to get 
through. When in doubt, they shot the 
scene twice at two exposures, which 
worked out well due to the supply of film 
they had taken with them. 

One of the unique ideas developed 
during the filming was an improvised 
tripod. This was entirely the idea of Tech- 
nical Sergeant Mike French, one of the 
two cameramen we had trained. French 
wanted to be able to use a telephoto lens 


The author, Capt. Ronald Dietel, directs a 
filmed interview in a remote Alaskan set- 
ting, the silence of which was interrupted 
by the sound of several small aircraft in the 
area. 
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(LEFT) Mt. McKinley, at 20,320 feet the highest peak in North America, was climbed by the only U.S. Air Force high-altitude rescue team and 
filmed by an Air Force crew. (CENTER) Technical Sergeant Jerry Hipley, during survival training in preparation for filming at Mt. McKinley’s 
7,000-foot level. Each individual was required to be familiar with rescue procedures in the event that someone should fall into one of 
McKinley’s hundreds of crevasses. (RIGHT) Weight was a critical factor during the three-day expedition. Five people, plus 700 pounds of 
camera and personal equipment would test the limits of the Air Force HH-3 helicopters. 
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(LEFT) Master Sergeant Robert Campbell, from Norton Air Force Base, California, adjusts the Sony ECM 50 microphone prior to a 
sync-sound interview with Technical Sergeant Mike French. (CENTER) Air Force Now (the monthly film summary for which the docu-. iy 
mentary was made) utilizes a “talk into the camera” interview technique, as depicted here. Having subjects appear to speak directly to — 
audience emphasizes fact that the Air Force is made up of people, not just machines. (RIGHT) Technical Sergeant Jerry Hipley, the Senior 
Cameraman in charge of cinematography, is a veteran of more than 12 years in Air Force motion picture production. 


on the Bolex and needed a sturdy sup- 


port. He had the sheet metal shop on - - 
Elmendorf Air Force Base drill a hole. 
through the top of an ice axe, which was . 


no small task considering the toughness 


of the metal. He then mounted a very 


lightweight tripod head to which he could 
attach the camera. With weight such a 
critical factor, this was a very worthwhile 


effort and provided a stable support for 


the camera. Mike continually amazed us 
with his enthusiasm and ingenuity 


throughout the project. 


Another primary concern was to des- _ 


ignate a-method whereby the two cam- 
eras could be carried to the McKinley 
summit and still be accessible. | discov- 
ered in talking with one other expedition, 


(LEFT) One of the rescue team climbers near the peak of McKinley. The mountains of Alaska offer outstanding opportunities for 
photography. The top of McKinley rises above the clouds and bad weather below. The view from the summit extends more than 200 miles. 
(RIGHT) Four members of the team reach the summit and place a radio call to Scott AFB, Illinois. Reception was good, considering the 
distance involved. Transmitting from 20,320 feet allowed line-of-sight communication with Anchorage, more than 200 miles distant. The 


call was relayed and recorded from Anchorage to Scott AFB. 
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that they had carried their camera 
equipment on their back packs. The prob- 
lem there was immediate access to the 
cameras. We were afraid that it would be 
too cold and cumbersome for the climb- 
ers to reach the cameras while ascend- 
ing the mountain and that a lot of live 
action footage would be missed. For- 
tunately, a senior NCO with a great deal 
of rescue experience, Senior Master 
Sergeant Udo Fischer, came to our aid. 
He found a ready-made pouch which 
could be carried near the climber’s chest 
or side. It would hold the camera and a 
couple of extra rolls of film for immediate 
use. Also, it could be adjusted for place- 
ment just about anywhere. It proved to be 
indispensable during the climb. 


Approximately one week before the 
ascent we started filming the climb prep- 
arations, such as packaging food and 
checking out the myriad of equipment 
each climber would take. The producer, 
Captain Bill Alderson, managed to ac- 
quire the use of sound equipment and 
personnel from our headquarters at Nor- 
ton AFB, California. Our sound person, 
MSgt Robert Campbell arrived from Nor- 
ton just as we were setting up to film an 
important part of the preparations—the 
mission briefing. We would have had a 
hard time without him; he knew his job 
well and we were working shorthanded 
the way it was—only three people. With 
Bob’s assistance | learned how to oper- 
ate a Nagra recorder which proved to be 
important later on in the filming. 


The day before the climb began we 
were able to obtain some excellent foot- 
age which included three sync sound 
interviews in a beautiful Alaska setting. 
In the background of the shot was a per- 
fectly still lake, with some small cabins. 
Behind that was a row of trees with Mount 
McKinley, standing in eloquent silence 
above our peaceful scene. But even in 
the most perfect solitude there is dis- 
harmony. In our case, it was a number of 
small local airplanes which occasionally 
intruded on our sound track. However, we 
were able to film between their noisy 
takeoffs and landings and preserve, at 
least for a moment, the Alaskan solitude. 


We had planned to place a four-person 
crew; two cameramen (one doubling as 
director), one sound person, and one still 
photographer, on the 7,000-foot level of 
McKinley. They were to film the initial 
phases of the climb, particularly the mov- 
ing of equipment from one camp to 
another. In fact, we spent a great deal of 
time preparing for this segment of film- 
ing. All of our film crew was outfitted with 
standard climbing equipment, har- 
nesses, down sleeping bags, and a six- 
day supply of freeze-dried food. Every- 
one was trained how to travel on glaciers 
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Staff Sergeant James C. Fiting, shown during a phase of the filming, doubled as sound 
recording technician when his services in that specialty were required. Air Force Now, the 
monthly film report of current Air Force activities and events, for which the documentary 
was made, is shown Air Force-wide to keep personnel abreast of latest developments. 


and what to do if someone fell into one of 
the mountain’s crevasses. A helicopter 
was to fly our camera crew to the 7,000 
foot level of McKinley. However, only one 
of three helicopter shuttles was able to 
make it to the glacier due to very bad 
weather. Our film crew returned to 
Elmendorf AFB, not in the best of spirits. 
The next four days were spent in trying 
to place our film crew on McKinley. The 
weather was continually bad, and we 
knew that even if we were to get in, the 
climbing crew would be moving on 
immediately to the higher camps, which 
we could not reach because of National 
Park restrictions. Finally, we were forced 
to abandon the idea completely when the 
weather broke only long enough to allow 
the remainder of the climbers in. By the 
time the helicopter shuttled back to pick 
up our film crew the weather was bad 
again. We knew now that we would have 
to depend heavily on the film our novice 
cameramen would be able to get. 
During the actual climb, we were con- 
tinually concerned about the cameras on 
the mountain breaking down, or that the 
cameramen would not be able to carry 
them to the summit due to their weight. 
Each camera with lenses weighed 
approximately 7 to 8 pounds, and we fig- 
ured that if things became critical, the 
cameras would have to go. Fortunately, 
one camera was taken to the summit, the 
other to 18,000 feet. The only serious 


problem encountered was condensation 
on the lenses when the cameras were 
taken from a relatively warm tent to the 
extreme outdoor cold. However, this 
problem was corrected by leaving the 
cameras outside, already adjusted to the 
cold temperature. 

It was important for us to obtain some 
footage of the climbers as they neared 
the McKinley summit. There are very few 
helicopters which have the capability of 
climbing to 20,000 feet. As far as | know, 
only a couple of helicopters have ever 
attempted it. Therefore, we had planned 
to film outside the rear door of an HC- 
130, a specialized Air Force rescue 
plane. It was equipped with large viewing 
windows from which we initially planned 
to film. However, we felt that it would be 
better to film out the rear door, which 
provided a wider viewing area and suffi- 
cient room in which to set the Tyler Mount 
and Dynalens. One problem we had not 
anticipated was the necessity of oxygen 
masks required at that elevation. With the 
helmet and mask on, the camera oper- 
ator couldn't get his eye anywhere near 
the viewfinder. The helmet was ex- 
changed for a device which only held the 
mask in place. That still wasn’t adequate. 
It didn’t make much difference though, 
because the extreme cold at over 20,000 
feet completely drained the camera and 
Dynalens batteries in less than a minute. 

It seemed like everything was working 
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against us again and the next two days 
did not look very encouraging. The 
weather was bad and it looked like the 
rescue team would reach the summit 
without our getting any aerial shots. We 
had also planned on recording a phone 
call from the summit of McKinley to Scott 
AFB, Illinois, headquarters of the rescue 
team which was making the climb. At 
least | felt we would get something. The 
rescue team was nearing the summit and 
an HC-130 had been flying most of the 
night in anticipation of the summit at- 
tempt. | received a phone call at the Res- 
cue Coordination Center where we had 
set up the system for the call. Did | want 
to get on an HC-130 and film the summit 
attempt? | was ecstatic! 


We arrived above the team in the 
HC-130 just as they were nearing the 
peak. The weather was absolutely beau- 
tiful and so was the view. It’s difficult to 
describe the feeling. We abandoned the 
bulky Arriflex cameras, Tyler Mount and 
Dynalens for a simple Canon Scoopic 16. 
Shooting at 32 and 48 fps, | filmed from 
the pilot's window, which gave me an 
excellent view of the climbers as they 
neared the peak. | think everyone on the 
plane felt the exuberance of the five 
members of the rescue team who stood 
there on top. It was a beautiful sight and it 
was on film, which seemed more impor- 
tant at the time. When | got back to the 
base, | was informed that SSgt Jim Fiting, 
one of our crew members, had recorded 
the team leader’s radio call from the 
summit of McKinley all the way to Scott 
AFB, Illinois, where he talked with Major 
General Ralph S. Saunders, who had 
given permission for the climb in the first 
place. A special General Electric high- 
power VHF radio telephone was used to 
‘make the call. It was relayed from 
McKinley to the Anchorage telephone 
system and Rescue Coordination Center, 
where he patched into an existing re- 
corder, utilizing a Nagra. The reception 
was good and we had managed to get 
everything that day. It was a great feeling. 


The helicopter squadron managed to 
get us to the 7,000-foot level for the 
team’s return to capture the shots we 
missed earlier. With myself acting as 
sound recorder and interviewer, and TSgt 
Jerry Hipley as cameraman, we managed 
to film two interviews while on the glacier 
and filmed the surrounding area, which 
again was simply beautiful and awe- 
inspiring. 

It made all of our efforts worthwhile 
and was a rewarding conclusion. The 
opportunity to be able to participate in 
filming of this type, with a true group of 
professionals is certainly gratifying. | feel 
confident the film is more than just a WW 
Il training film. A lot more. = 


The Tyler Mini-Mount was set up in an Air Force HH-3 helicopter for aerial cinematography. 
A special advantage to Air Force motion picture crews is the available use of airplanes and 
helicopters for filming. 


(LEFT) T/Sgt. Hipley and S/Sgt. Fiting preparing the Arriflex for use on the Tyler Mini- 
Mount. Having set up the mount many times before, they were able to do it in a matter of 
minutes for this film. (RIGHT) Fiting and Hipley prepare the Arriflex BL for a sync-sound 
interview during the filming of “ASSAULT ON MT. McKINLEY”. The BL was used to shoot 
the majority of sync-sound sequences, backed up, when necessary, with the Arriflex M. 
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Color still from “Norma Rae”, filmed by John Alonzo, ASC entirely with HMI light. 


_ HMI Light. It’s Instant Daylight. 


No filters, no fooling. Plug in any HMI fixture and you're 
producing daylight—light that reads 5600° Kelvin. 

The OSRAM HMI lamps are available now in five different 
wattages: 200, 575, 1200, 2500 and 4000. A number of 
different manufacturers offer fine flood-lights and fresnels 
and many rental houses have both fixtures and bulbs in 
stock. There's a list on the opposite page. 

All the OSRAM HMI bulbs share two important char- 
acteristics. First, they give you Kelvin readings for film 


See ee 
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A DIVISION OF KOLLMORGEN CORPORATION 
R.D. #3 Jeanne Drive e Newburgh, New York 12550 
(914) 564-6300 e Toll free: (800) 431-9980 


Photo from “Norma Rae” copyright 1978 by 20th Century Fox. 


balanced for daylight. Second, they offer incredible energy 
efficiency, on the order of 85-100 lumens per watt. You 
would need 7,000 watts of tungsten-halogen light, filtered 
for daylight, to get the equivalent lumen output of a single 
1200 watt HMI source! 

Try HMI on your next feature film, commercial or 
documentary. For additional technical information, check 
with us at our toll-free number, or with any of the suppliers 
listed on the opposite page. 


1978 ACADEMY CITATION 
The inventors of the OSRAM HMI 
bulb, Dr. W. Block and Dr. B. Kuhl, 
were honored by the Academy of Mo- 
tion Picture Arts and Sciences with a 
Citation For Technical Achievement. 


INDUSTRY ACTIVITIES | Where to find 


FIRST ANNUAL UTAH/USFILM 
FESTIVAL ENJOYS IMPRESSIVE 
ATTENDANCE 


Film blazed new paths during seven 
days in September as the first annual 
UTAH/USFILM FESTIVAL attracted crit- 
ics, celebrities and film theorists from 
throughout the United States. 

Approximately 11,000 persons at- 
tended the event, which included screen- 
ing of more than 60 films. The Forum—or 
retrospective portion of the event—was 
themed “American Landscapes: Cycles 
of Hope and Despair in the City, the 
South and the West’. The Festival was 
directed by Sterling Van Wagenen. 

Commentators on each of the three 
geographical sections led off the event. 
They included critic Andrew Sarris of the 
Village Voice; former New York Mayor 
John Lindsay and Salt Lake Mayor Ted 
Wilson, all discussing film and the city. 
Robert Redford, writers M. Scott Moma- 
day and Diane Johnson (who just com- 
pleted a script for Stanley Kubrick) were 
speakers at the Western commentary 
session. 

Commentators on the South included 
actress Cicely Tyson; writer-teacher 
Henry Taylor and New York magazine 
critic (a native southerner) Molly Haskell. 
A summary session included many of the 
above, as well as Robert Sklar, critic for 
American Film. 

But the essence of the event came 
from the Regional Cinema Competition 
in which young, often struggling, inde- 
pendent filmmakers were invited to sub- 
mit films for judging. 

Jurors included Charles Gary Allison, 
a film teacher and producer of FRA- 
TERNITY ROW, released by Columbia; 
Charles Sellier, President of Sunn Clas- 
sic Pictures, producers of GRIZZLY 
ADAMS and other television and film 
programs; Verna Fields, Vice President 
of Universal Studios and a respected film 
editor; Mark Rydell, Director of THE 
RIEVERS and most recently of THE 
ROSE with Bette Midler; Linwood Dunn, 
long-time special effects man whose 
credits include KING KONG, MAD ... 
MAD WORLD, AIRPORT, STAR TREK 
and other productions; Katharine Ross, 
leading lady who starred in THE GRAD- 
UATE and in BUTCH CASSIDY AND 
THE SUNDANCE KID; and Anthea Syl- 
bert, Vice President of Warner Brothers, 
art director and designer of costumes for 
ROSEMARY’S BABY, CARNAL 
KNOWLEDGE, SHAMPOO, THE 
ILLUSTRATED MAN and others. 

The winning film selected by the Jury 
was GIRL FRIENDS, produced by 


Claudia Weill, co-producer Jan Saun- 
ders. A special Jury award went to Eagle 
Pennell, a Texas filmmaker, for his film 
THE WHOLE SHOOTING MATCH. 
Saunders, Pennell and a host of other 
regional film competitors attended the 
Salt Lake-based festival, whose films 
were screened at Trolley Corners Thea- 
ters. 

For the first time, all agreed, the inde- 
pendent filmmaker was provided with a 
showcase for his work and a chance to 
show it to Hollywood/New York names 
and representatives of “The System”. 

The regional filmmakers all make film 
in places and with resources that are 
outside the Hollywood/New York axis. 
The winning film received an award of 
$5,000. Five other finalists each received 
$1,000, and all finalists were repre- 
sented. A summary session on the Fu- 
ture of Regional Cinema included a con- 
sensus that the festival has at last pro- 
vided regional filmmakers with the forum 
they have been seeking. 

“It was new. It was exciting. At last we 
found each other and can share prob- 
lems,” said producer Saunders. On the 
other hand, Hollywood was delighted 
with the product they screened. At least 
two of the finalist films are being con- 
sidered by major studios, as a result of 
the festival, and GIRL FRIENDS has al- 
ready been picked up by Warner 
Brothers. 

Part of the event was the awarding of 
the first annual John Ford Medallion to 
John Wayne. Accepting for Wayne was 
Peter Bogdanovich, Director of the LAST 
PICTURE SHOW, WHAT’S UP DOC, 
and others. A gala dinner was hosted by 
Utah’s Governor Scott M. Matheson and 
was attended by members of the John 
Ford family. Ford was among the first to 
use the Four Corners area as a location 
for his films. 

Board of Directors of the event in- 
cluded Allison and Redford; Director and 
Brigham Young University Professor 
Tad Danielewski; Stephen M. Dart, a 
Columbia producer; Ms. Ross; and Ter- 
rell Dougan, a writer and community 
volunteer. John Earle of the State of 
Utah’s Department of Development Ser- 
vices was a special advisor to the fes- 
tival. 

Funding came from the Four Corners 
Regional Commission, the Utah 
Department of Development Services 
(three different divisions); the Utah 
Endowment for the Humanities; 
Schick-Sunn Classic Productions; Os- 
mond Entertainment and Mr. Sol Les- 
ser. e 
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HMI Lights 


(Partial list) 


@ Fixture Manufacturers 


L.T.M. Corporation of America 
21200 Nordhoff Street 
Chatsworth, CA 91311 

(213) 998-6026 


Cine-Mobile 

11166 Gault Street 

No. Hollywood, CA 91605 
(213) 764-9900 


Mole Richardson 

937 N. Sycamore Avenue 
Hollywood, CA 90038 
(213) 851-0111 


Strand Century, Inc. 
5432 W. 102nd Street 
Los Angeles, CA 90045 
(213) 776-4600 


Strand Century, Inc. 

20 Bushes Lane 

Elmwood Park, N.J. 07407 
(201) 791-7000 


@ Bulb Distributors 


Barbizon Electric Co. 
426 W. 5Sth Street 
New York, NY 10019 
(212) 586-1620 


Victor Duncan, Inc. 
200 East Ontario 
Chicago, IL 60611 
(312) 321-9406 


Victor Duncan, Inc. 
2657 Fondren Drive 
Dallas, TX 75206 
(214) 369-1165 


Victor Duncan, Inc. 

32380 Howard Street 
Madison Heights, MI 48071 
(313) 589-1900 


Preferred Distributors 

1114 North Sycamore Avenue 
Los Angeles, CA 90038 

(213) 461-4201 


@ Rental Houses in L.A. 


Acey Decy 

(213) 766-9445 
Cine-Mobile 

(213) 764-9900 
Cine-Pro 

(213) 461-4794 
Cine-Video 

(213) 464-6200 

F & B Ceco 

(213) 466-9361 
Keylite Rental Corp., Inc. 
(213) 848-lite 
Leonetti Cine Rental 
(213) 469-2987 
P.S.I. 

(213) 469-2704 


Sales Corporation 


A DIVISION OF KOLLMORGEN CORPORATION 
R_D. #3 Jeanne Drive ¢ Newburgh, New York 12550 
(914) 564-6300 « Toll free: (800) 431-9980 


ay, Macbeth 


FASTER PROCESS FOR VIDEO NIEWS 
FILMS CLOSES TIME GAP WITH ENIG 


A fast new process tested by four tele- 
vision stations since last spring has 
nearly halved dry-to-dry time for film 
while leading to some cost-savings in 
chemicals. As a result, management at 
one of the stations is reconsidering plans 
to expand ENG operations, and another 
station has decided to stay exclusively 
with film for news gathering. All the sta- 
tions agree the faster process makes film 
more useful than ever in the news- 
gathering medium. 

WGR-TV, Buffalo; WIXT-TV (formerly 
WNYS-TV), Syracuse; WTAR-TV, Nor- 
folk, and WTEV-TV, New Bedford-Provi- 
dence, have used process RVNP (Rapid 
Video News Process) with a variety of 
processing machines. The new process 
is a modification of process VNF-1 used 
with Eastman Ektachrome video news 
films. A faster acting formulation of 
persulfate bleach and bleach accelerator 
replaces ferricyanide bleach and a 
second-stop bath. 

“The new packaged chemicals require 
very simple processor modifications, and 
these can be quickly made with the assis- 
tance of technical representatives of the 
motion picture and audiovisual markets 
division of Eastman Kodak Company,” 
says Chip Wilkinson, project coordinator 
for the company. “Kodak plans to make 
the faster process available to all stations 
later this year.” 

The ability to run film almost twice as 
fast with the new process has made a 
significant impact at WTAR-TV where lab 
manager Phil Trahadias has seen a 
marked increase in the number of 
assignments covered with film. 

“We are getting some film as late as 
5:40 p.m., processing and editing it, and 
making the 6 o’clock news.” 

WTAR-TV processes as much as 
3,000 feet of film a day, the bulk of it 
Eastman Ektachrome video news film 
7250 (tungsten). Process RVNP has re- 
sulted in processing time being trimmed 
from 32 to 17 minutes. 

“The station’s Pako processor, running 
at 90 feet a minute for the new process, 
has the capacity for even greater speed,” 
Trahadias says. However, there are times 
when a lone operator is hard pressed to 
keep up with the present speed of the 
machine. “In a pinch, we could go even 
faster.” 

WGR-TV color lab technician Norm 
Fisher has seen a slight saving in the 
cost of chemistry with process RVNP. 


140 


Kodak’s new RNVP (Rapid Video News Process), which develops Eastman 
Ektachrome video news films twice as fast as before, is causing 
some TV stations to reconsider plans for expanding electronically 
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Lee T. Tanner, manager of operations and engineering, ana airector Linda Murphy review a 
program in the WTEV-TV control room. The New Bedford-Providence station is one of 
several that have been using the new Rapid Video News Process with a variety of process- 
ing machines. Kodak plans to make the faster process available to all stations in the very 
near future. 


Reporter Donna Desjardins hands a roll of video news film to Assignments Editor Jack 
Delaney in WTEV-TV’s newsroom. The station uses film cameras exclusively for news 
coverage, the main reason being that its stringers, using very portable film cameras, can 
cover stories without needing help from anyone. 
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“We were already cutting corners and 
had a rapid-access process of sorts to 
begin with when we started testing,” he 
says. “As a result, the overnight time sav- 
ing was not as dramatic as it might have 
been.” 


WGR-TV processes approximately 
1,200 feet of Eastman Ektachrome video 
news film 7240 and 7250 (tungsten) 
each week in a Houston Fearless pro- 
cessor, operating at a speed of 30 feet a 
minute. Film is processed and dry and 
ready for editing in about 15 minutes. 

The station employs eight staff photog- 
raphers, but four stringers supply up to 
one-fourth of the hard news stories and 
10 percent of all film footage. Some is 
delivered to the studio by the photog- 
raphers. The rest is bused in. 

Because of the handling convenience 
of film cameras and the reliability of film, 
Fisher expects that format to continue to 
share news coverage with ENG at the 
station. 

“We rely heavily on our stringers,” he 
says. “It would cost a lot more to supply 
them with the equipment and supplies for 
ENG, and then, would we have any better 
results?” 


WTEV-TV Manager of Operations and 
Engineering, Lee Tanner, was nego- 
tiating for a new Allen processor when 
Kodak proposed the trade test. “We con- 
tinue to believe film best serves our pur- 


poses right now, and our old processor 
simply was tired out,” he explains. 

Eight of the nine WTEV-TV photog- 
raphers are stringers. They cover a wide 
area from Cape Cod to Boston to Provi- 
dence. “They are all photojournalists 
who handle reporting and photography. 
They know what they are after, and they 
are the main reason we stay with film,” 
Tanner says. 

“It's the best way to handle news 
coverage, at least from our point of view,” 
Tanner adds. “Unlike ENG, they don't 
need anyone to help cover a story. They 
can take a compact CP-16 camera, put it 
on atripod and do stand-up interviews by 
themselves. With a bureau operation like 
ours, it’s a real challenge to get late- 
breaking stories processed and edited in 
time for the 6 o’clock news. 

“It’s almost all A-B roll—a talking head, 
then a cutaway shot of what is happen- 
ing. It all has to be coordinated properly, 
edited and timed so everything matches,” 
he points out. “The faster processing al- 
lows us extra time for better editing. With 
the slower processing, everyone was try- 
ing to edit at once. Now everybody has 
the time to take a good look at the edited 
film before it is aired. It makes for a much 
more professional job and a big differ- 
ence in our on-the-air look.” 

Now once a photographer walks in the 


Penelope Hamblin loads a magazine of exposed video news film for processing at WTEV- 
TV. As much as 3,000 feet of film, most of it from stringer photographers, is processed 


daily at the New Bedford-Providence station. 


door, it is a matter of 10 minutes before 
the film is ready to be shown, compared 
to more than half an hour previously. 
The Allen processor is handling about 
3,000 feet of film a day and is running at 
82 feet a minute. Tanner says he wouldn’t 
be surprised if the processor is at 150 feet 


a minute eventually. 

“The new processor and chemistry im- 
proves the quality of our news, which we 
believe eventually will attract new view- 
ers,” he adds. “It is just one little piece ina 
large puzzle but an important factor in 
Continued on Page 208 


Film Editor Amelia Ortiz edits a roll of film at one of the five editing stations of WTEV-TV. 
The new Rapid Video News Process is a modification of process VNF-1, previously used 


with Eastman Ektachrome video news films. 
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HIGH SPEED DC SERVO DRIVE 


“THE ULTIMATE FILM MOTION MECHANISM” 


D 106/DCS R 106/DCS 


Upper Torque Motor Assembly 


#MS 5500 DC Servo Motor Drive ' 


Lower Servo Tension Arm 


Lower Torque Motor Assembly 


DC Power Supply 


DRIVE MOTOR 
MINI COMPUTER 
MAIN FRAME & DIGITAL 
VIDEO DISPLAY FEEDBACK 


nee 
O--O--O-O Saaie nanan SYSTEM FEATURES 
SL kates series inn pea ¢ NON-OBSOLESCENT 
— © 12X-16mm; 6X-35mm FILM SPEED 
ADVANCE-RETAED OPTION a TimE COUNTER 5500-211. CAN INTERLOCK WITH VTR, ATR, 
tees — TELECINE PROJECTORS, ETC. 
o_o“ ¢ COMPLETELY REMOTABLE 
piseeesits eAVAILABLE AS RETROFIT KIT 


CARD FRAME 


REMOTE IN-MACHINE MACHINE MOUNTED MOTION 
DISPLAYS FOOTAGE DISPLAY COMPLETE CONTROL PANEL 
5500-220 REMOTE CONTROL 
INTERFACE 


MULTI-TRACK MAGNETICS, INC. 508 LIVINGSTON ST., NORWOOD, N.J. 07648 © (201) 768-5037 
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MEET THE MATTHEWS FAMILY 


We're proud of them. At Matthews we'll be able to provide better service, 
Studio Equipment we've worked hardto greater availability and the same 
insure that our family of products isthe | Matthews quality that has made usa 
best line of professional grip equipment leader in the industry for over a decade. 
and accessories available to the motion Reliability, precision and versatility. 
picture, television, theatrical and disco The three hallmarks of the Matthews 


industries. family where our quality precedes our 
And with our new expansion program reputation. 


matthews 


STUDIO EQUIPMENT, INC. 


2405 Empire Avenue Burbank, California 91504 (213) 843-6715 Telex 691599 (Matthews) 


MEMBER PMPEA Call or write for additional information. Dept. M-1 MEMBER SMPTE 
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NEW GROOVELESS VIDEO/AUDIO DISC SYSTEM INTRODUCED 


An economical unit which, when connected to an ordinary color TV 
receiver, plays either video discs or super hi-fi audio discs 


Victor Company of Japan, Ltd., known 
as JVC abroad, has unveiled the “VHD/ 
AHD”, grooveless, capacitive pick-up 
Video Disc System developed by the 
company. 

The player, when connected to an ordi- 
nary domestic color TV receiver, plays a 
12-inch, grooveless plastic disc which 
contains up to a total of two hours, both 
sides, of color programs with sound. The 
player is also capable of playing digitally 
recorded, super hi-fi audio (PCM) discs, 
also developed by JVC. 

As a spokesman for the company 
stated at a press conference, “Because 
we had been deeply involved in the 
audio, video and record industries for 
many years, we recognized, from the 
beginning, the significance of the Video 
Disc System, and its potential impact on 
the industries involved. Thus, exhaustive 
surveys and engineering studies were 
carried out to develop a system which 
would be versatile, and have a per- 
formance high enough for both home and 
industrial use, and at the same time 
would be economical to manufacture. In 
other words, we wanted a system which 
our industrial and domestic consumers 
would welcome. Today, we are introduc- 
ing our latest engineering achievement 
and inviting their comments.” 

JVC’s original concept involved: 

(A) A player having a dual purpose 
capability of playing either Video 
Discs or super hi-fi audio (PCM) 
discs. 

(B) A single basic design suitable for 
both consumer entertainment and 
industrial applications. 

(C) A basic hardware which can be uti- 
lized in a wide range of applications, 
such as movies, broadcasting, edu- 
cation, advertising, music, informa- 
tion filing, and so on, because the 
importance of information storage 
and retrieval in our society should be 
growing rapidly from now on. 

(D) An economical and reliable system. 

The goals actually achieved were: 

1) Asystem capable of providing random 
access and special effects, such as 
still, slow and quick motion. 

2) A player and a disc both economical to 
manufacture yet highly reliable. While 
no special components are required 
for the player construction, a high reso- 
lution pick-up system is used, allowing 
for further technical development. 

3) A disc with a one-hour playing time on 


each side, or a total of two hours per 
disc. The discs can be manufactured 
using existing audio disc pressing 
equipment without additional process- 
ing. 


Features of JVC “VHD/AHD” System 
1) Picture and sound information, includ- 


ing stereo, are recorded as pits on the 
disc surface without grooves to guide 
a pick-up stylus. The disc, which ro- 
tates at a constant speed of 900 rpm, 
is capable of playing a one-hour-long 
program per side (total two hours for 
both sides). 

2) For recording, a single laser beam is 


The new “VHD/AHD” grooveless, capacitative pick-up Video Disc System, developed by 
the Victor Company of Japan, Ltd., plays a 12-inch grooveless plastic disc which contains 
up to a total of two hours (both sides) of color programs with sound. The player is also 
capable of playing digitally recorded super hi-fi audio (PCM) discs, also developed by JVC. 
The player connects to an ordinary domestic color TV receiver. 


split in two, one-half for recording in- 

formation to be retrieved, the other for 

recording the tracking signal. 

3) Information and tracking signals are 
simultaneously picked up elec- 
tronically as capacitance variations 
between the disc surface and an elec- 
trode on the tracking stylus. 

4) The cantilever arm that holds the 
stylus is servo-controlled to track the 
imaginary grooves on the disc, and to 
correct for the time base error of the 
rotating disc by an Electro-Tracking 
System. 

5) There are no actual mechanical 
grooves on the disc’s surface to guide 
the stylus; instead, the stylus merely 
slides along the surface and is guided 
electronically to pick up the recorded 
signals. This feature enables the 
pick-up arm to move freely over the 
entire surface of the disc, and permits 
special effects, such as random ac- 
cess, still, slow and quick motion, to 
be achieved. The sliding stylus, there- 
fore, has ten times the contact area 
that a similar “stylus-in-a-groove” sys- 
tem has. This prolongs the life of both 
the stylus and the disc. 

6) Electro-conductive PVC plastic disc 
material requires no additional proc- 
essing after being pressed. 

“With all these unique features, we are 
convinced that our system will be very 
attractive to the consumers, as well as to 
our industry, and we are expecting to gain 
their support toward the standardization 
of our system,” the spokesman con- 
cluded. 


DISC 


The disc is designed to record multiple 
pits on its smooth, flat surface. Although 
the information pits are recorded spirally, 
the tracking pits between them permit a 
linear playback signal. The information 
pits produce either video and audio 
signals or only audio signals, and the 
tracking pits precisely control the stylus 
tracing along the information pits. 


Stylus Control (Electro-tracking 
System) 


The most important feature of the 
VHD/AHD is the control of the stylus 
along the disc surface. To cause the 
stylus to trace a single track and to per- 
form variable or random access play- 
back, it must slide along a smooth, flat 
disc surface. 

FIGURE 2 shows the method of 
controlling the stylus. The stylus is 
mounted on the end of a cantilever pick- 
up arm opposite to that on which a mag- 
net is attached. Fixed coils are mounted 
near the magnet; a single coil is wound 
Continued on Page 172 
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¢« complete super 8 cartridge loading under “clean room” conditions 
¢16mm,35mmeconstant quality control escreening rooms e editing rooms 


The most complete, newly expanded FULL SERVICE film laboratory in 
the Southeast with one-stop motion picture processing PLUS optical 
effects, PLUS sound system. 


FULL SERVICE OPTICAL EFFECTS. We shoot mats on titles. Off-center 
zooms. Freeze frames. Complete animation on Oxberry and Forox stands. 
Optical benches equipped ‘with aerial heads and wet gate. Everything 
from a 30-second spot to a full feature. We work from camera ready art or 
we'll interpret your concept in the most economical way. 


FULL SERVICE SOUND SYSTEM. For 16mm, 35mm and super 8. State of the 
Art automated processes mixdown console. Expandable, 12 inputs, 4 out- 
puts with a variety of equalization options including graphics and para- 
metrics. Our own music library. Sound effects. Voice recordings. You can 
even bring in talent for VO. 


YOU'VE NEVER HAD IT SO EASY. Yes, we're the problem-solvers for in- 
dividual, advertising agency or commercial client. Wometco Film Labora- 


tories can supply all the services to meet your deadline. We even have an 
English/Spanish bilingual staff to serve Latin American clients. 


Wometco Film Laboratories, Inc. 


Write or call for our price list / 65 N.W. Third Street, Miami, Florida 33128. Phone (305) 377-2611 / 
3030 Peachtree Road N.W., Atlanta, Georgia 30305. Phone (404) 233-5387 / 12 East 41st Street, 
New York, New York 10018. Phone (212) 686-6443 
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10 26.75 


For more information, fill out the coupon below. 


Maii this coupon to: Berkey Colortran 
1015 Chestnut St., Burbank, CA 91502 


Please have a salesman call 
Please send me a Data Sheet 


name 


position 


coma i 


address 
city 
State 
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The Compact Answer 
To A Big Problem. 


Berkey Colortran’s new 1k/4k Soft-Lite is the 
answer for your studio or location needs. 


Higher, smoother output is made possible by 
our newly designed, maintenance free matte 
alzak® reflector. 


Convenience from finger tip selection of four 
intensities — 1k, 2k, 3k or 4k — on individually 
switched lamps. 


These features combined with ultra light- 
weight (19.25 lbs.) and compact size make 
this the truly flexible soft-lite. 


This product is available on GSA contract No. 
GS-OOS-66761. 


1015 Chestnut Street, Burbank, 
California 91502, Tel. 213 843-1200 
ees P.O. Box 5, Burrell Way, Thetford 
ve Norfolk, IP24 3RB, U.K., Tel. Thetford 2484 
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_ FILMING “ZULU DAWN” ON LOCATION IN SOUTH AFRICA 


Very intense sunlight, extremely rough terrain and a cast of 
thousands make this feature a very special kind of challenge 


In the dusty, arid heart of South Africa, 
thousands of Zulus with assegais 
(spears) poise to charge across the plain 
at Isandhiwana in Zululand, hell-bent on 
slaughtering a column of British troops. 

No, it’s not Zulu Chief Gatsha Buthe- 
lezi’s Inkatha political movement gone 
wild. It’s the re-creation of an epic battle 
that took place 100 years ago, when 
25,000 Zulu warriors attacked and mas- 
sacred a British column at lsandhlawana, 
inflicting on the British the worst defeat a 
modern army has ever suffered at the 
hands of men without guns. 

The drama is being re-created for 
ZULU DAWN under the banner of 
Samarkand Productions, an international 
independent production company 
formed by James Faulkner, Barrie Saint 
Clair, Nate Kohn and Dieter Nobbe. 

The $8.5 million film epic stars Peter 
O'Toole, Burt Lancaster, John Mills and 
Simon Ward and is being filmed through- 
out Zululand in the Natal Province of 
South Africa. 

ZULU DAWN is the story of the Battle 
of Isandhlawana, which took place in 
Zululand, in South Africa, on January 22, 


1879. A British force of 5,000 Europeans 
and 8,200 natives, led by General Lord 
Chelmsford invaded Zululand. 
Cetshwayo, the Zulu king, had a force of 
40,000 men. One of Chelmsford’s col- 
umns, encamped near Isandhlawana en 
route to the royal kraal at Ulundi, was 
attacked by a force of 25,000 Zulus 
around 11:30 a.m., and by 1:30 p.m. the 
battle was over. The British lost 806 
Europeans and 471 natives; the number 
of Zulus who died is not known. 

The Director of ZULU DAWN is Doug- 
las Hickox (making his first film in South 
Africa) and the Director of Photography is 
Ousama Rawi. Both are from England. 

Hickox and Rawi were interviewed on 
location in Pietermaritzburg by American 
Cinematographer contributor Tiiu Lukk 
(who is based in South Africa as a 
correspondent for the Washington Star 
and ABC News). The sequence being 
filmed represented an English garden 
party, during the course of which the 
British High Commissioner signs a dec- 
laration of war against the Zulus. 

Between set-ups, Director Hickox took 
time off from orchestrating the move- 


Director of Photography Ousama Rawi (standing) and Director Douglas Hickox (fore- 
ground) on location in South Africa during the filming of “ZULU DAWN”, a feature re- 
creating the historic defeat of British military units by native forces. Having worked 
together before on “BRANNIGAN” and “SKY RIDERS”, the two men had arrived at a very 


close working rapport. 


/ 
} 


ments of his period-costumed actors to 


-engage in the following dialogue: 


TIIWU LUKK: How does a director tackle 
such a massive project—with a cast, 
literally, of thousands? 


DOUGLAS HICKOx: | feel about it rather 
like Chelmsford felt about attacking the 
Zulus—it is a logistical problem. There- 
fore, you have to plan it in extremely fine 
detail, but it’s silly to try to absorb all of it 
too quickly. So | rationalize it as much as 
Ican.1start with a broad outline and then 
let the areas become more refined as | 
get to know more about the overall sub- 
ject, until | eventually know the interior 
attitudes of the people. | also have maps 
and plan every aspect of the battle so 
that it’s not just another boring battle. 
The battle breaks down into four parts: 
one, the threat; two, attack; three, the 
camp overwhelmed; and four, a running, 
fleeing fugitive sequence. So every time 
we come back to the battle there will be 
another style of fighting going on, in 
order that we don't just use similar mate- 
rial. To do that, we’ve made a hundred 
maps for this film. When you are dealing 
with a thousand people every day, mini- 
mum, it is imperative that everybody 
know where every wagon, ox, horse and 
cavalry line is—where the field kitchens 
are, and what state the uniforms are in. | 
can show you a Call sheet for the first day 
of shooting that specified 1,250 people. 
There’s nothing like easing into a big 
movie. 


QUESTION: Since the events you are 
re-creating took place a hundred 
years ago, how can you be sure that 
the technical aspects of the battle are 
historically accurate? 


HICKOX: | have a military advisor, 
Michael John Marlowe, the man who 
worked on CHARGE OF THE LIGHT 
BRIGADE and BARRY LYNDON. On a 
“normal” picture, | find it very easy to 
stage action simply by sketching it on a 
piece of paper. But on this film, it’s not 
me that’s the problem; it’s one of 
communicating to my assistant directors 
and various camera crews where to 
place things to begin with. So we have 
maps of everything, and the battle maps 
are really quite complex. The whole bat- 
tle is planned out in advance. Then | feel 
free, like an actor feels free, to create 
something within the scene. | also read 
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all these [Zulu history] books and mark 
up all the areas that | find dramatically 
interesting. | may read something which 
gives me an idea for a sound effect. | 
steal little pieces of true action. Because 
the film is a military history, it must have 
verisimilitude. It must have so much truth 
in its detail that it becomes a whole truth. 


QUESTION: Have your camera move- 
ments been as complicated as your 
troop movements? 


HICKOX: Sometimes. We did a beautiful 
zoom shot starting on the 500mm and we 
tilted and panned down the column and 
went on and on and on. We then cued 
three actors on horseback and panned 
those actors cantering alongside the 
column and the wagons. We next 
zoomed out to include the cliffs behind, 
and then cued in fifty cavalry to meet 
them exactly at the right point—and it 
worked. 


QUESTION: Visually, how do you want 
to portray the Zulus? 


HICKOXxX: | see the Zulu sequences in a 
very definite way. There’s some photog- 
raphy in a book by Leni Riefenstahl, 
called People of Kau, that | thought was 
the most spectacularly exotic, beautiful, 
black people photography I’ve ever 
seen. | asked the second unit, who are 


doing a lot of the work, to capture that 


feeling for me, and they are. They get up 
at three in the morning, and they get 
those black bodies translit at very first 
dawn light. | see a very strong resem- 
blance, for example, between the Zulu 


nH eK 
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Setting up to shoot a scene with an HMI light used to augment the ambient light filtering 
into the tent. Because the color of the tent material on a sunny day affects the color of the 
actors’ faces, it was necessary to compensate the fill light from the HMI units by using a 
combination of filters over the lights. Otherwise there would be two kinds of colored light 


on the faces. 


and the Samurai, the Kurosawa-style 
warrior. Their language is very aggres- 
sive and they act rather like Samurai; 
they're warriors. The English were a war- 
rior race in those days, as well, and that’s 
what makes the contrast so interesting. 
In the film, I’m trying to counterpoint the 
two societies, their mores and behavior 
patterns. 


Historically, it’s fascinating, because 
the English did to the Zulus what Hitler 
did to Poland—provoked a war with a 
perfectly reasonable race. They cer- 
tainly were a race of warriors, but, in fact, 
Cetshwayo, who was a very tolerant and 
intelligent King, liked the English. Now 
Chelmsford and Sir Bartle Frere, against 
the advice of the British government, 


(LEFT) Rawi takes alight reading under the tent shelter. Because Director Hickox likes to have a lot of background action in such scenes, it 
was not possible simply to let the background burn out. Using HMI lights (which provide a daylight balance), it was necessary to build the 
interior light level up as high as f/11 or f/16 in order to show what was going on outside, as well as inside. (RIGHT) Preparing to shoot a low 


reverse angle past Peter O’Toole. 
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Most of the action in “ZULU DAWN” takes place in rugged South African wilderness, very 
close to the locations where the actual historical events occurred. This was the main 
reason that HMI light units were used. They are far lighter in weight than Brutes, can be 
managed by one man (instead of three) and put out an enormous amount of light using 
relatively little current, although they do not have the spread of Brutes. 


provoked a war with the Zulus, thinking 
they were going to go in and teach “the 
Savages” a lesson. The fact that there 
was this giant massacre nearly caused 
the downfall of Disraeli’s government. 
The English, who had never lost a colo- 
nial battle before, sent out re- 
inforcements and they thrashed the 
Zulus so thoroughly at the battle of 
Ulundi, that they broke the spirit of the 
Zulu nation. 


QUESTION: Are you using multiple 
cameras to shoot the mass battle ac- 
tion? 


HICKOX: Yes, it’s the only intelligent 
thing to do when you're dealing with 
thousands of people in motion. I'll have 
only a few days with them, so I'll put up 
five or six cameras and get as much of 
what | call “cutting fodder” out of those 
days as possible. Of course, it’s very 
difficult to get more than a thousand 
people in a single shot, and | have no 
wish for it to look like Waterloo. | want my 
treatment of battle action to be much 
more subjective. | don’t want any heli- 
copter shots in the film, because | be- 
lieve what appears on the screen should 
have a true sense of the period. Also, | 
see it as a long-focal-length film. | see it 
shot with 1000mm, 800mm and 500mm 
lenses—particularly the fighting. | see 
the Zulus as a sea of black, as African 
ants, because when you look at the map 
and go to Isandhlawana, you look at this 
sand table opposite the actual battle 
sites, and you think, “Where are the 
Zulus?”, because you can't see them. 
Then you realize that the entire half of the 
map that you think is just black surface is 
24,000 Zulus. And then you have some 
idea, some sense of the sheer courage 
of the soldiers that were facing them. 


QUESTION: Film critic Pauline Kael of 
the New Yorker referred to BARRY 
LYNDON as a “coffee table movie”. Do 
you worry about this becoming a cof- 


- fee table movie? 


HICKOX: You mean this big, glossy 
beautiful page to turn over? Oh, God no; 
that’s the opposite of what | want. | found 
the thing about the original ZULU (the 
movie done several years ago) that inter- 
ested me the most was that it actually 
involved me in the death of the indi- 
vidual. | think our script, which was writ- 
ten by the same man who directed the 
first one, is also very concerned with the 
individual. There’s absolutely no point in 
hacking a thousand faceless people to 
death. We go to great lengths to estab- 
lish the character of each person, and 
we have an extraordinarily good English 
cast, all superlative actors. 
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QUESTION: In working with the 
Director of Photography, how did you 
chart out the transition from one land- 
scape to another? 


HICKOx: It has to be logical. | want the 
green, pretty side to be Queen Victoria's 
side of the river. | want the harder, con- 
trasty side to be the battle side—the Zulu 
land. I’ve gone miles away from civili- 
zation to get that look. But | don’t want to 
do it to extremes, because | want this to 
be considered an artless film. John Ford, 
who had some of the most beautiful, po- 
etic use of cinema ever, managed to do it 
without too many filters. 


QUESTION: Who else has inspired 
you? 


HICKOX: In any film with vast land- 
scape, one immediately thinks of that 
sort of monumental direction that David 
Lean does. | think I feed off of everybody, 
particularly off of the American 
cinema-—! think they’re still the best film- 
makers in the world. 


QUESTION: Do you have any South 
African technicians working on this 
film? 


HICKOx: Yes, but at a very low level. It's 
very hard to expect them to handle 
Panavision equipment, which many of 
them have never seen before. But what 
they lack in experience, they make up for 
in enthusiasm. They're immensely keen, 
very hardworking, very loyal. 


QUESTION: What problems do you 
anticipate in working with this large 
cast? 


HICKOX: Mostly logistical problems, but 
I’m more interested in the creative prob- 
lems, because the logistics always work 
themselves out, provided that they're 
well-planned. You've got to feed all 
these people, house them, keep them 
warm and stop them rioting. As for crea- 
tive problems, this is a narrative film, and 
with this very good cast, including Burt 
Lancaster and Peter O'Toole, | only have 
to tell them it’s a narrative film, in the 
best, old-fashioned sense of the word. 
But it’s not being shot in an old- 
fashioned way. I’m a modern director, 
and | like modern, what | call “dynamic” 
camera technique. I’m finding it strange 
to have actors on horses, because /can’t 
be quite as particular as | normally am 
about set-ups. | try, but the horses don’t 
listen sometimes. 


QUESTION: When you have an actor 
like Peter O’Toole, how do you work 
Continued on Page 178 


(ABOVE) Rawi watches a rehearsal involving Peter O’Toole and another actor. (BELOW) 
Very long focal length lenses (including 1000mm, 800mm and 500mm) were used during 
the battle sequences in order to compress the hordes of Zulus charging toward the 
camera. ‘Piling them up” in this way made them look like a swarm of ants and created an 
eerie effect. By way of contrast, in the opening sequences of the film, wide-angle lenses 
are used extensively. 
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Cinema Products own 
UltraT ultra-fast prime lenses 
=~» for {6mm cinematography. 


9mm (T1.35) 12.5mm (11.25) 
Especially designed to meet our own rigorous speci- 
fications for 16mm cinematography, and exclusively 
manufactured for Cinema Products, Ultra T high-speed 
lenses are the finest 16mm prime lenses available today. 
Regardless of cost! 


Ultra T 9mm (T1.35) prime lens shown 
with “new generation” CP-16R/A 16mm 
single/double system sound camera. 


Ultra T 25mm (T1.25) prime lens shown with “state-of-the-art” 
GSMO 16mm camera (with 400’ quick-change cassette-type 
coaxial magazine), CP orientable viewfinder and Sachtler 1+1 SB 
fluid head tripod. 


16mm (T1.25) 25mm (11.25) 

Cinema Products’ ultra-fast UltraT lens series 
consists of four prime lenses: 9mm (T1.35); 12.5mm 
(71.25); 16mm (T1.25); and 25mm (T1.25). UltraT lenses 
are remarkably suited for filming night-for-night with 
available light, providing extremely sharp definition and 
high resolution, with excellent contrast, good depth 
penetration and well balanced color saturation... 
which makes them ideal for all professional 16mm 
production applications. 


Outstanding design features include: 


@ Helical focusing mount utilizes an intermediate, fine-pitch, 
close-tolerance brass ring for aluminum-brass-aluminum 
thread contact for minimum wear characteristics 
and zero focus shift! 

e Focus and iris rings with integral gears for motor drive 
operation. 

e Iris ring marked in“T” stops only. Optional free or click-stop 
operation. 

e Precisely calibrated focus scale is removable to permit 
change from footage scale to optional metric scale. 

e Precision spacer shims under all mounts permit “fine 
tuning” by user, if desired. 

e Easy interchangeability between CP mount and other 
lens mounts. 


Ultra T prime lenses are presently available in CP Arri B and 
Eclair CA-1 mounts. Ultra T lenses may be purchased singly or 
as a Set of four. 


For further information, please write to: 


omen GS<procusts 


2037 Granville Avenue, Los Angeles, California 90025 
Telephone: (213) 478-0711 © (213) 477-1971 e Telex: 69-1339 
Se 2 ee eS eS Se eae 
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“TVC’s attention to 


my dailies 


made me feel secure and confident, 
despite the fact that . | 
they were over 2,500 miles away.” 


RIC WAITE 


“My introduction to TVC was during 


~ the making of “Huey Long, the Life 


and Assassination of the Kingfish,” 
for which | received anEmmy _ 
nomination this year. | was so 
impressed with their work and their 
Chem-Tone process, it was a 
natural choice to select them for 
Ralph Waite’s “On The Nickel.” 

| was frequently forced to shoot 
by available light that could only 
have been handled by Chem-Tone. 
Usually when forcing 5247 a full 


stop, to an ASA of 250 or more, 


there is a loss of shadow detail and 
an increase in contrast. With Chem- 
Tone the shadow details are 
preserved and the contrast held toa 
minimum with no increase in grain. 
“| particularly like using Chem- 
tone for contrasty day exteriors 
where the chemical technique 
compresses the contrast range 
without the necessity of using filters. 
“TVC's attention to my dailies 
made me feel secure and confident, 
despite the fact that they were over 
2,500 miles away. | believe this was 
a first where a film shot entirely in 
Los Angeles, where there is a 
plethora of good labs, sent its film_to © 
New York for processing. In itself a 
great statement for TVC and its 
people.” 
Ric Waite 


Director of Photography, “On the Nickel” 
Hollywood, California 


ony tVE has Chem‘Tone 


311 west 43rd street, new york 10036 (212) 397-8600 


tvc laboratories, inc. 


By JAMES A. MENDRALA 
President/Technical Supervisor 
Sonex International Corp., Burbank, Ca. 


In shooting the movie CITY ON FIRE, a 
Sandy Howard Productions/Astral Bel- 
levue production, the script called for 
photographing many television monitors 
(as most of the action takes place in a 
television control room) and various tele- 
vision sets. The feeds were to be pre- 
recorded and/or live. Their preliminary 
tests failed to eliminate the problem of 
shutter bars occurring on the monitors 
and television screens, a problem which 
has long plagued cinematographers. 

Sandy Howard called on Sonex to 
solve this age-old problem of photo- 
graphing a monitor or television set with a 
motion picture camera, while still retain- 
ing clear, stable television images with 
good color quality, and with no shutter 
bar, roll bar, or visible splice line. 

In the past, the problem was solved 
generally by an optical technique calleda 
burn-in. This, however, has several 
drawbacks. The most restrictive draw- 
back is that the motion picture camera 
must be locked down and, in order to 
keep costs down, talent must not cross in 
front of the TV screen. Also, the audience 
usually senses that the picture is not real. 

In CITY ON FIRE, since 14 different TV 
pictures had to be photographed simul- 
taneously in the scene, the optical burn- 
in was considered impractical. 

Upon arriving in Montreal, | found that 
some of the material to be used was on 
3/4" U-matic cassette, some of the mate- 


A highly technical, but effective, way of eliminating a problem 
that has plagued cinematographers since the advent of television 


rial had been photographed on 5247 and 
the print transferred to 2" video tape, and 
some of the material was to be live and off 
of television chains. Upon examining the 
3/4" material, | discovered that some of 
the recordings had been shot outdoors 
without an 85 filter, but with a portable 
color television camera that had been 


balanced for 3200°K. 

Canada, as well as the United States, 
is on the NTSC color television standard. 
This means that the television picture de- 
rives its timing from a sync generator. 
This sync generator has a master crystal 
oscillator operating at 14.318180 MHz. 
The crystal is kept at constant tempera- 


(ABOVE RIGHT) The actual control room of CFTM-TV, Channel 10, in Montreal, Canada, where sequences were filmed for the Sandy 
Howard production of ‘CITY ON FIRE” (BELOW LEFT) James Mendrala checks synchronization of 3/4" cassette machine with master 
sync generator. (RIGHT) Mendrala monitors shutter of BNCR camera with video picture. To shoot the control room and studio scenes 
showing the TV sets, he had to modify the BNCR to run at 23.976 frames per second. 
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ture in a crystal oven and its frequency 

has an accuracy better than .0001%. 

Some stations, like the networks, have a CRYSTAL 
more accurate Rubidian standard and sine MHz 
some even have atomic clocks with accu- 

racy directly traceable to the National 

Bureau of Standards and are occasion- 

ally used as timing references by the mili- 

tary, NASA, JPL, etc. 


This 14.3 MHz crystal is divided by 4, sbi 3.579545 MHZ 
producing a 3.579545 MHz subcarrier. DIVIDER COLOR SUBCARRIER 
This subcarrier will, upon encoding, con- 
tain the color difference signals. The fre- 
quency 3.579545 was chosen to be an 
odd multiple of half the TV line frequency 
so that it would interlace with the TV 

: , DIVIDE BY 
sound carrier and prevent an annoying 455 31.468 KHz 
moiré. The 14.3 MHz crystal oscillator is DIVIDER EQUALIZING PULSES 
also divided by 455 to produce a fre- 
quency of 31.468 KHz. This is used to 
produce equalizing pulses during the 
vertical interval to interlace field 1 infor- 
mation with field 2. This 31.4 KHz is 
further divided by 2 to produce a 15.734 DIVIDE BY 15.734 KHz 
KHz scanning frequency. The 31.4 KHz DABS SCANNING FREQ. 
equalizing pulse frequency is divided by 
525 producing a field frequency of 59.94 
Hz. The field frequency is twice the tele- 
vision frame rate of 29.97 frames per 


d. 
secon gai BY 59.94 Hz 


This 29.97 frames per second is typi- DIVIDER FIELD FREQ. 
cally referred to as 30 frames, but in ac- 
tuality is only 29.97. 

The motion picture camera in this 
country runs at 24 frames per second. In 
other countries it might run at 25 frames 
per second. Principal photography on 
CITY ON FIRE was photographed at 24 
frames per second, using Panavision 
equipment. 

To shoot the control room and studio 
scenes and the TV sets, | modified a FIGURE 2—TV AND FILM TIMING CHART 
BNCR camera to run at 23.976 frames 
per second or 4/5 of the television’s 
29.97 frames. This was done electroni- ” , 
cally by taking the 59.94 Hz field fre- Si 
quency and generating from these re > 
pulses a sine wave of 59.94 Hz that could 
be phased + 200 electrical degrees with opp 
respect to these pulses and amplifying 
the sine wave up to sufficient power to 
drive the BNCR with a full load of film. 


If only a 3/4" cassette machine and 
one television set needed to be photo- 
graphed, it would have been possible to 
speed up the 3/4" television tape 
playback so that its field rate would have 
been 60 Hz and the motion picture cam- 
era could have then run at 24 frames per 
second. However, since some of the 
video feeds were from live television EXPOSURE PULLDOWN 
camera chains and 2” quadraplex video 4 STANDARD ye He afore 
tape all referenced back to the sync gen- 
erator, all 3/4" cassette machines had to 
be referenced back to the same sync 
generator. 
Continued on Page 198 


FIGURE 1—SYNC GENERATOR BLOCK DIAGRAM 
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THE 120th SMPTE TECHNICAL CONFERENCE AND EQUIPMENT EXHIBIT 


The busiest yet, this biennial event drew record crowds to its papers 
sessions, as well as to the massive exhibit of equipment on display 


By ANTON WILSON 


American Cinematographer Contributing Editor 


There’s no doubt about it—the 120th 
SMPTE Technical Conference and 
Equipment Exhibit, held at New York’s 
Americana Hotel, Oct. 29 through Nov. 2, 
1978, was by far the busiest event of this 
kind yet. 

The equipment exhibit areas were 
jam-packed with people from opening 
until after closing. Despite the larger ex- 
hibit area, it seems there was continuous 
congestion in all booths and human 
traffic jams in the aisles. The overall en- 
ergy of the conference was electrifying. 
This phenomenal activity was probably 
due to several factors. The SMPTE did 
an extraordinary job of organizing and 
publicizing the convention. The success 
of the PMPEA/Kodak seminar with Doug 
Trumbull, which drew over 2,000 people, 
undoubtedly contributed to the unprec- 
edented turnout. In addition, the PMPEA 
launched its own grand scale publicity 
campaign for the conference complete 
with color posters, flyers and a direct 
mailing into the thousands. Lastly, the 
motion picture and video industries are 
booming on every level. 

As in the last few years there were no 
“major” earthshaking new products. 
However, unlike previous years, there 
seemed to be an unprecedented number 
of engineering improvements, updated 
models, new items and clever “gadgets” 
to improve the overall level of current 
technology. 

| spent more time covering the exhibits 
this year than at any previous conference 
and the volume of my notes lend tes- 
timony to the quantity of new devel- 
opments. Taken collectively, one gets the 
definite impression that the technology of 
our industry has lost no momentum and 
is moving ahead at full speed. 


After visiting all the exhibits, | felt that 
there were certain product areas that col- 
lectively appeared to have taken excep- 
tionally large technological strides. 
These are editing devices, HMI lights 
and optics. 


Editing 
The largest editing display belonged to 
Oldelft and their Cinemonta flatbed edit- 


ing tables. These quality machines have 
gained tremendous popularity in recent 


years due to their innovative design fea- 
tures. This year Oldelft introduced a revo- 
lutionary new Optical Crown Imaging 
System. Instead of the usual rotating 
prism, this new development employs 24 
tiny high-speed objectives on a rotating 
ring. The results of this new system are 
most impressive. Optical resolution is in- 
creased from the usual 30-or-so lines per 
millimeter to more than 60 lines per mil- 
limeter. Comparison with a conventional 
prism system reveals an unbelievable in- 


The 120th SMPTE Technical Conference and Equipment Exhibit, held recently in New York 
City at the Americana Hotel, drew large crowds to its extended equipment exhibit areas. 
Attendance was excellent from opening until after closing each day, but at peak hours, 
there was continuous congestion in all booths and human traffic jams in the aisles. 


(LEFT) A new zoom lens for the Bolex—a Kern Vario-Switar 12.5mm-100mm, f/2 zoom with the amazing 6.5mm Aspheron wide-angle 
adaptor. (CENTER) Ed Clare, of Cinema Products, shows the new ULTRA “T” series of fast lenses for CP-16R, GSMO and Arriflex cameras. 
Included is a 9mm, T/1.35, and 12.5mm, 16mm and 25mm T/1.25 lenses. (RIGHT) Alan Gordon Enterprises exhibited many new and 


interesting items, including a rear-mounted magazine system for t 


he Arriflex IC camera. 
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(LEFT) Inventor Robert Olodort at the console of his Cinema Products-built U/F-16 upright-flatbed editing machine. (CENTER) The new 
Steenbeck series of flatbeds utilize multiple electronic drive motors. (RIGHT) The new Cinemonta editing tables use the unique Optical 
Crown Imaging System, which employs 24 high-speed lenses instead of a prism. This results in almost twice the normal resolution. A 
side-by-side comparison of the two systems is impressive. 


crease in sharpness. Moreover, the 
image is flickerless and does not produce 
the usual ghosting as one frame dis- 
solves into the next. All in all, these 
latest-generation Cinemontas certainly 
exhibit one of the sharpest, brightest and 
most stable images | have seen on an 
editor. The Cinemonta line is distributed 
in the USA by KLM Associates. 

A new and exciting editor was shown 
by Cinema Products. Dubbed the 
“Upright/Flatbed” Editing Console 
(Model U/F-16), this new device is one of 
the most compact and practical 16mm 
editing machines | have seen. The 
sprocket drive assemblies for the two 
sound and one picture tracks are located 
above one another on a single axis, 
resembling a standard 3-gang syn- 
chronizer, positioned vertically instead of 
in the normal horizontal attitude. 
Likewise, the six plates are located in a 
tri-level terraced configuration. What this 
boils down to is a machine that is ex- 
tremely simple to thread and operate. In- 
ventor Bob Olodort has done an excel- 
lent design job, as all controls are at one’s 
fingertips and there is abundant work 
area, due to the clever multilevel ar- 
rangement. Although extremely simple in 
concept, this editor really represents a 
major new editing configuration. Addi- 
Continued on Page 160 


(LEFT) Matthews’ new ‘“‘Crank-O-Vator” light stand elevates to 13 feet. (RIGHT) The amaz- 
ing all-in-one Thomson Microcam package. Starting with the super-compact Microcam, 
add a rear-mounted, quick-change silver battery, and plug into an outboard microwave 
transmitter and you have the ultimate portable camera—no cables. 


(LEFT) The Fujinon organization displayed its new f/1.4, 6mm fixed focal length lens for 2/3" ENG/EFP. (CENTER) The Ikegami HL 79A 
camera, shown for the first time at the SMPTE Exhibit, weighs under 10 Ibs., less lens, viewfinder and battery. It was shown with special 
quick-change Anton-Bauer silver battery, which snaps onto the back of the camera. (RIGHT) The new Sony 1” Type “C’”” BVH-500 portable 
VTR. The question is—when will it be delivered? 
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What’s this—a 16mm camera on a 
geared head, on a crab dolly, on tracks? 
“You still have to do the job, whatever 
size film you use,” says Operator Tony 


Brooke. ‘‘Looking through the SR’s 
finder, you can’t tell the difference. It’s 
a production camera.” 


Shootin 


g atwo-nour 


CBS Special int16mm: 


“We shot the whole picture as though 
it were 85mm;’ says Jack Priestley. 


Director Ralph Nelson with Jack 
Priestley. ‘‘When you see this 
picture on the TV screen,” says 
Mr. Priestley, ‘‘l defy you to tell 
whether it’s 35mm or 16mm.” 


66 A tter a while, you forgot 

whether you were 
shooting thirty-five or sixteen, 
or whatever. It was just the 
camera sitting there”’ 


That’s Director of Photog- 
raphy Jack Priestley, A.S.C., 
talking about making You 
Can’t Go Home Again for CBS. 


“There wasn’t a hand-held 
scene in the whole picture;’ 
says Mr. Priestley. “And we 
weren’t pressured for time —it 
was like working on a feature?’ 


First Assistant Richard Reis posi- 
tions a flag. “That camera really 
paid off on this job,” he says. “‘It’s 
a pleasure to work with.” 


Jack Priestley lines up a shot. Note white follow-focus marking 
disc and finder rod. (Rod holds finder stationary when you tilt.) 


“I ran tests before we 
started...was glad to have the 
Zeiss fast lenses. All our night 
exteriors we shot at T1.3. And 
we shot most of the interiors 
at T2, to get maximum effect 
from our low-contrast filters?’ 


Shooting from a window, Tony 
Brooke uses the 16SR finder 
on the right side of the camera. 


| UJ : 
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“16mm isn’t fully accepted 
yet. Partly, that’s because 
there hasn’t been a 16mm cam- 
era adequate to handle a fea- 
ture?’ says Mr. Priestley. 


“But this Arri SR is studio 
quality. For example: we shot 
some closeups three feet away 
—and, I’m telling you, you 
couldn’t hear that camera run’ 


The16SR 
ARRI 


ARRIFLEX CORPORATION 
1 Westchester Plaza, Elmsford, 
New York 10523. (914) 592-8510. 


In Canada: ARRI/NAGRA Inc., 6467 Northam, 
Mississauga, Ont. L4V 1J2. (416) 677-4033. 
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SMPTE EQUIPMENT EXHIBIT 
Continued from Page 157 


tional features include a unique hollow 
polygon prism providing bright flickerless 
images, a digital display system and a 
crystal motor control for 24 fps as well as 
0 to 240 fps variable. Most appealing is 
its portability. The entire unit can be bro- 
ken down to fit inside the rear seat of a 
passenger car. The price of $7,200 
should make it a winner. 

Steenbeck has updated its fine line of 


New Magnasync/Moviola Series 4000 
Recorder/reproducers, with optional con- 
sole, feature exclusive square-wave 
crystal-derived bias and erase signals, 
plus time-delay corrected electronics. 


editing tables with a new electronic drive 
system employing multiple drive motors. 
Steenbeck has also revised their North 
American distribution system in order to 
provide better service and parts availa- 
bility. General Enterprises, Inc. is re- 
sponsible for the entire eastern United 
States, except for New York State which 
will be serviced by Camera Mart in New 
York City. West of the Mississippi will be 
handled by M.B.I. in California and 
Kingsway Film Equipment LTD is 
responsible for Canada. 

Alan Gordon Enterprises presented 
the British Acmade line of editors. These 
devices called “Compeditors” are deluxe 
motorized units resembling conventional 
synchronizers. They are available in both 
16mm and 35mm with five gangs, includ- 
ing picture, and four sound. The motor 
drive provides stable sound speed and 
can stop on a single frame at the push of 
a button. The motor can be disengaged 
for fast-wind and rewind by hand. 

The Twenty-Fourth Frame exhibited 
their unique style of tables and MM Edit- 
ing Systems Inc. showed the KEM 
modular flatbed editing tables. The new 
KEM tables employ a revised rheostat 
and control circuit that reduces wow and 
flutter, creating better sound for scratch 
mixes or reference transfers. 


Lighting 

HMI lights continue to dominate the 
“what’s new” list and this year it seems to 
be HMI FRESNELS. Lights of this type 
use a Fresnel lens to concentrate the 
light beam. The net effect is greatly in- 
creased efficiency. A Fresnel light can 
provide up to three times the intensity for 
a given beam width and wattage when 
compared to an open or lensless light 
fixture. Beam width is usually defined as 
the diameter of the circle where light in- 
tensity is one f-stop down from the center 


intensity. The Fresnel achieves this 


greater efficiency by focusing into the 
beam what would normally have been 
wasted spill light. LTM has expanded its 


already prolific line of HMI lights with the 
Luxarc line of Fresnel HMls. Sizes in- 
clude 200, 575, 1200, 2500 and 4000 
watts. 

Mole Richardson has also introduced a 
complete line of HMI Fresnel’s with units 
of 575, 1200, 2500 and 4000 watts. Both 
LEE and ARRIFLEX introduced portable 
200-watt HMI lights. Colortran intro- 
duced a new 2K focusing scoop and 
Strand Century showed its new line of 
Quartz Fresnel’s (2K, 5K, 10K) which are 
&xtremely compact for their light output. 

Lowel Light presented new kit 
arrangements for their hot-selling OMNI 
and TOTA lights. 


Optics 

With the popularity of ENG and EFP 
television cameras, the various optics 
manufacturers have come forth with a 
proliferation of new lenses. Fujinon 
showed two very interesting additions to 
their already diverse line. The AF6 is a 
fixed-focal-length lens of 6mm designed 
for 2/3" ENG/EFP cameras. This ultra- 
wide-angle lens, which has an f/1.4 max- 
imum aperture, spans a horizontal angle 
of over 70°. A new zoom lens from Fuji- 
non also designed for 2/3" ENG/EFP 
applications, boasts a zoom range of 14:1 
(10-140) with a built-in 2x extender, giv- 
ing it an optical range of 28:1. Horizontal 
angles for the f/1.9 lens are 47° to 3°6’, 
and with extender, 24° to 1° 49’. 

Angenieux introduced a new 25-to-1 
zoom lens, also for ENG/EFP cameras. 
This lens is really the heart of an optical 
system. The basic lens is 10-250mm with 
a maximum aperture of f/1.4 from 50 to 
60mm and then diminishing to f/2.8 at 
250mm. Accessories include a two- 
position range extender. When in posi- 
tion, the zoom range is multiplied by 1.4 
and the aperture is decreased by one 
f-stop. A front-mounted retrozoom 
attachment converts the lens to 7.5- 
188mm, while a tele attachment yields a 
16-400mm zoom range, both without loss 
of aperture. Taken together, these 


(LEFT) Rangertone introduced its new line of ‘‘D2”’ sprocketed recorders, featuring digital drive. In the rear, the Mignon portable 35mm 
projector. (CENTER) Lee Enterprises Ltd. introduced its portable 200-watt HMI light, which provides almost four times the light output of a 
monstrating the new miniature Ronford-Baker fluid head. 


BEL DEN Luke 


es for MEWS 
THE LEE 200 WATT 
PORTABLE H.M1 UNIT 


ON DEMONSTRATION Oe THA CEA E 


BEEN WORTH 
A "We FOR 
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(LEFT) Strand Century introduced the new series of QuartzColor laniro compact quartz fresnel lights. (CENTER) LTM, with one of the most 
extensive HMI lines, introduced the Luxarc series of HMI fresnels. (RIGHT) Mole-Richardson also introduced a new line of HMI fresnel 
lights. This type of light is dominating the scene this year, since the fresnel lens concentrates the light beam and greatly increases the 


efficiency of the luminaire. 


accessories provide six zoom range 
combinations from 7.5mm to 560mm 
each with a 25:1 ratio, representing a 
total optical range of 75:1. That’s flexibil- 
ity plus. 

Angenieux also has a new lens for 
16mm cine applications. This new 16- 
44mm zoom is an f/1.1, T/1.3, an un- 
precedented speed for a zoom lens. Fur- 
thermore, this lens is part of a system 
which includes a retrozoom (12-34mm, 
T/1.4) and Tele-Attachment (52-72mm, 
T/1.4). 

The manufacturers of ENG/EFP zoom 
lenses have become fiercely competi- 
tive, which has given rise to a very 
sophisticated generation of lens sys- 
tems. In addition to those already men- 
tioned, Canon has introduced a 13:1, 
f[/1.6 zoom (9-118) with an accompanying 
set of auxiliary devices including a 2x 
extender, a 1.5 Tele-Attachment and a 
wide angle adaptor. The lens also incor- 
dorates standard Canon features, such 
as flourite elements and macro focusing. 
Getting back to 16mm cine lenses, 
cinema Products displayed their ULTRA 
T’ fast lenses for the CP 16-R and GSMO 
cameras. The set consists of four lenses, 
a 9mm (T/1.35) and a 12.5mm, 16mm 
and 25mm—all at T/1.25. These lenses 
are also available on ARRI B mounts. 
Continued on Page 164 


Linwood G. Dunn, President of the American Society of Cinematographers, receives from 
SMPTE President Bill Hedden the Special Commendation Award “‘for his innovation in the 
creation of special optical effects in motion picture and television production. He has made 
outstanding contributions to the industry as a cinematographer, inventor of printing 
equipment, developer of new techniques and executive.” 


(LEFT) New Anton-Bauer Digital Control Silver Battery Charger. The battery snaps onto the side of the charger without cables. All 
charge parameters are precisely controlled by a digital computer circuit. The high-energy silver battery has three times the power 
density of Ni-Cad. (CENTER) Comprehensive Video displayed the new Sinclair Mini-Monitor TV unit. (RIGHT) Coherent Communications 
exhibited, among many accessories for the soundman, this PICOmixer, a quality 6-input mixer. 


| 
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SOUND MAN 


THE LONDON INTERNATIONAL 
FILM SCHOOL 


New York, Hong Kong, Wellington, Toronto, Port of Spain, Tel Aviv, Teheran, Lagos, Melbourne—just 
a few of the studios world wide in which our graduate students are working. 


The intensive two year Diploma Course covers 16mm, 35mm, black and white, colour, feature 
production in the studio and documentary location production, together with specialist courses in 
Animation and Music for Film and Television. 


Students are thoroughly grounded in all the technical aspects of Film Making, benefiting from the 
experience of staff who have spent a total of over 200 years in the industry. The 178 students from 42 
different countries come privately or are sponsored by Governments, TV stations and Educational 
Institutions. 


For further information write to: 


The Administrator, The London International Film School, 
24 Shelton Street, London WC2H 9HP. 


Wishing 


1 


THA NAVISION 


wie veal 
Ever Increasing Success in Their New 


Inventions and Contributions to the 
Movie World 


In The Far East, Film Your Forthcoming Pictures 


In 
T/A NAVISTON 


Through Salon Films. 


From Panavision’s Asian Managing Associate 
Salon Films (H. K.) Limited 
Causeway Bay, Hong Kong. 


Telex: 75303 Salon HX Cable: Salon Films, Hong Kong 
Telephone: 5-781051 


SMPTE EQUIPMENT EXHIBIT 
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Bolex has some interesting new optics 
also. The SWITAR lenses have always 
enjoyed a reputation as some of the finest 
optics available for 16mm cameras. Now 
the Macro-Switar Pre-Set lenses are 
available with multi-coated elements to 
further enhance sharpness and trans- 
mission. The multi-coating is available as 
an option on the 10mm, 26mm and 75mm 
Switars. Having caused a sensation with 
their 5.5mm Aspheron ultra-wide-angle 
attachment for their 10mm Switar, Bolex 
has done it again with a new Kern Vario- 
Switar 12.5-100mm f/2.0 zoom lens, in- 
corporating a 6.5mm Aspheron wide 
angle attachment. 

The performance of any of these 
lenses can be checked on the new Cen- 
tury Precision Optics lens Testing Pro- 
jector. Employing a precision target reti- 
cle on the film plane, the lens being test- 
ed projects the image of the reticle onto a 
screen where it will reveal any and all 
optical anomalies. 


Sound & Camera 


Rangertone Research, Inc., displayed 
examples of their new “D2” series 16mm 
sprocketed recorders/reproducers. The 
D2 units are characterized by a new digi- 
tal motor control system, a new improved 
transport and the 500 series amplifiers. 


The push-button digital control system 
not only provides simple and flexible op- 
eration, but facilitates easy synchroniza- 
tion between several machines or a pro- 
jector. Speaking of projectors, Ranger- 
tone distributes the Hokushin line of 
16mm projectors, including the XENON 
models. Rangertone also distributes the 
Microcine Mignon 35 line of portable 
35mm projectors, including optical/ 
magnetic, as well as Xenon and double 
band models. 

Magnasync/Moviola displayed their 
new Series 4000 Recorder/Repro- 
ducers. These units feature exclusive 
square wave crystal derived bias and 
erase signals as well as time-delay cor- 
rected electronics. The units will slave to 
any Magnasync/Moviola flatbed editor. A 
new console is an option. 

Coherent Communications of Sylmar 
California displayed myriad devices for 


-_ 


David W. Samuelson receives from SMPTE President Bill Hedden the Society’s Special 
Commendation Award ‘in recognition of his life-long achievements as cameraman and 
producer, filming in over 40 countries newsreels and documentaries covering aviation and 
sports and every type of news event, including the Coronation of Queen Elizabeth Il.” 


the soundman. Included was the new 
ARTECH wireless microphone systems, 
the mini-mic lavalier electret condenser, 
a whole line of windscreens and the 
MICROmixer 8-channel microphone 
mixer for use with any professional re- 
corder. A smaller PICOmixer, 6-channel 
unit is also available. 

Sennheiser exhibited their Electret 
family of microphones. The system now 
includes an ultra-lightweight shotgun 
with integral windscreen. 

Cinema Products showed the new 
GSMO camera system which is now 
being delivered with 400’ magazines: 
Two-hundred and one-hundred-foot 
magazines will be available shortly. 
ARRIFLEX showed the new ARRI 35 Ill 
which supersedes the 35 IIC. The cam- 
era, which uses a pin registration move- 
ment, has a single bayonet lens cavity. 


Video 


The majority of exhibits were still mo- 
tion picture oriented. However, each year 
the proportions lean more in the favor of 
video. This trend is obviously continuing 
as the number of video manufacturers 
increased, as well as the magnitude of 
their efforts. Ikegami had most of the ac- 
tion by unveiling their much-awaited new 
HL 79A camera. Ikegami has enjoyed a 


reputation as the leader in ENG/EFP 
cameras and this new addition should 
ensure that they retain that distinction. 
The HL 79A, shown here for the first 
time, weighs under 10 Ibs., less lens, 
viewfinder and battery. The camera is 
unbelievably compact, measuring only 
3%" wide, 7" high and 1372" long. Per- 
formance is broadcast quality and actu- 
ally exceeds that of current generation 
cameras. Signal-to-noise is rated at 
54dB and sensitivity is excellent. In 
cinematic terms, the HL 79A would have 
an ASA of 160 and require only 16 foot- 
candles at f/1.4 with normal gain. With 
18dB of additional gain, the HL 79A 
needs only two footcandles at f/1.4. The 
HL 79A was shown with special quick- 
change Anton/Bauer Silver battery 
which snaps onto the back of the camera, 
making direct electrical connection with- 
out the necessity of cables or connec- 
tors. This rear-mounted battery perfectly 
balances the camera and provides over 
six hours of continuous operation. A simi- 
lar NiCad battery is also available and 
provides over two hours of operation. The 
HL 79A most assuredly defines the’ 
current state-of-the-art. It will be avail- 
able early in 1979. 

Philips showed their new LDK 14 cam- 
Continued on Page 176 


(LEFT) The Egripment Dry Writing Slate. Write it on, let it dry to a powder, wipe it off. (CENTER) The Egripment Zoom Lever attaches to the 
zoom or focus ring of any lens for added control. (RIGHT) The Egripment Camera Clamp turns any object, wall or fence into a sturdy camera 
support. Available in both 16mm and 35mm versions, with a variety of ball bases. 


THE PHOTOGRAPHY OF 
“LOVE AT FIRST BITE” 
Continued from Page 133 


couldn't do that always, of course, and | 
didn't do it with Susan Saint James, be- 
cause that sort of lighting is not always 
flattering to women. 


QUESTION: But the considerable de- 
gree of underexposure involved was 
linked to your desire to downplay the 
skin tones? 


ROSSON: Yes, it’s something of a tech- 
nical turnabout. In the past we've over- 
exposed and brought it down; now we’re 
underexposing and bringing it up. The 
setting of our key lights and the placing 
of our edge lights and eye lights on the 
dark side of the face have helped to cre- 
ate a mood that was necessary to the 
vehicle. This picture is a wild comedy, 
but, at the same time, a very sophis- 
ticated comedy. It’s also eclectic, be- 
cause we have a very heavy romantic 
theme that runs through the picture. It’s a 
contemporary Dracula. Because it has 
many, many dimensions, it has really 
been a cameraman’s vehicle. The fact 
that Dracula never loses his male 
chauvinist image until the very end, 
when he becomes vulnerable, has 
helped us because we were able to light 
differently throughout the feature to indi- 
cate slight changes in his moods. That's 
been a challenge, but it’s been fun. 


QUESTION: Going back to what you 
said about underexposing a stop- 
and-a-half and then printing up—how 
much did you print up? 


ROSSON: Three-quarters of a stop. 


QUESTION: That would still leave you 
three-quarters of a stop under- 
exposed. Isn’t that so? 


ROSSON: Yes, most of the scenes are 
three-quarters under, and we purposely 
put some of those scenes out of balance 
so that when we do come back to our 
desired exposure—which is under— 
those particular scenes are at key. We 
don’t have any heavy burnouts. We 
didn't use any fog filters in the camera, 
because we were not going for any big 
halation, but the underexposure added 
something special. 


QUESTION: You’ve said that you 
didn’t use fog filters, but for a 
“mysterioso” film such as this you 
must have used something in front of 
the lens. What did you use? 
Continued on Page 200 


oy 


Having found and won his inamorata in New York, Dracula begins to change into a 
romantic and the lighting gradually becomes softer. In real life the actual personality on 
which the Dracula character was based was neither comic nor romantic. A no-nonsense 
Transylvanianian nobleman named Viad Tepes, he was also known as “The Impaler” 
because of his nasty habit of shishkabobbing his enemies on large wooden stakes. His 
final box score: 10,000 human brochettes. (BELOW) Filming along New York’s Fifth 
Avenue. 


Oak Creek Films chose 
the FRENCH ECLAIR ACL to fly 
with The Eagle... 


For their CBS Sports Special, Oak Creek 
Films was to shoot the “‘Eagle’’ balloon 
flight across the Atlantic. This presented a 
unique set of problems. The camera they 
chose was the French Eclair ACL ... and 
for very special reasons: 

“Shooting in sync sound during the flight 
of a helium balloon is extremely critical. 
Since the balloon moves silently with 
the wind, there is no wind sound to mask 
camera noise. That’ s why it was so impor- 
tant to use the STUDIO QUIET 

French Eclair ACL.”’ 


‘*The instant snap-on magazine was 

another big asset. And the ACL 

LED-7 system made it easy to : 
determine exposure quickly and ..{.-—A 


accurately. ”’ 


The ACL in position 
on the gondola 


‘Every aspect of the French Eclair ACL = 7x Fasle starssis 
worked to our advantage, even through 
the storm and the forced landing in the 
Atlantic. The French Eclair ACL’s rugged 
performance met the test far beyond our 
expectations. ”’ 
Len Aitken and Bill Snider of 


Oak Creek Films check equipment 
prior to take-off 


SOREMEC | U.S.A.INC. 


. ee 905 N. COLE AVE. 
. 2 , : : HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. . C c 
For Guaranteed Sales & Service Call: Hollywood (213) 464-2125 


New York (516) 889-4810 TWX: 910-321-4192 Eclair USALSA 
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THE ART 
COOKE 


Cooke Lenses from Then there's the 16mm Cooke Varo 


Kinetal. The only zoom lens to give you 35mm 


Taylor Hobson,give you pe ae ee 
- M4 . three match up with the new 
pinsharp pictures right 


generation of film emulsions. 


to the edge of the field. 


Take the Cooke Varotal. Gives you the 
finest resolution in the world of 35mm zoom 
lenses. _—— | 
| Every shot you need on set. The Cooke Varo Kinetal. 

All three hold focus throughout their 
entire zoom ranges. 

And though they’re precisely 
engineered they're ruggedly built for 
professionals who really want to use their 
lenses. 


Cooke is the name. Cooke is the image 
The Cooke Varotal. quality. 


Add the Cine Varotal. Sharpest 10:1 From Taylor Hobson. 
35mm zoom lens in the world. All the 
location shots you could possibly want. 


RANK 
TAYLOR 
HOBSON 


— Rank Taylor Hobson, PO. Box 64, Stoughton Street, 
The Cine Varotal. Leicester LE2 OSP England. 
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THE PMPEA/KODAK SEMINAR WITH DOUG TRUMBULL 


A dazzling success was this person-to-person encounter with the 
special effects wizard of “2001” and “CLOSE ENCOUNTERS” 


By ANTON WILSON 


Itis said that the great magicians of the 
world never reveal the secrets of their 
tricks. This rule was broken Monday 
night, October 30, 1978, when famed 
special effects wizard Doug Trumbull 
held a crowd of over 2,000 spellbound 
with behind-the-scenes demonstrations 
and explanations of his dazzling cre- 
ations for “CLOSE ENCOUNTERS OF 
THE THIRD KIND”. The occasion was 
the annual Professional Motion Picture 
Equipment Association (PMPEA) semi- 
nar held in conjunction with the national 
SMPTE Conference. 

This year the entire PMPEA seminar 
was devoted to Doug Trumbull and his 
special effects. To make this truly a spe- 
cial event and to do justice to his spec- 
tacular visuals, the PMPEA rented New 
York's Ziegfeld Theatre for the entire 
evening. The Ziegfeld holds a reputation 
as one of the finest 70mm projection 
facilities on the East Coast and coinci- 
dentally was the theatre originally 
selected to premiere “CLOSE EN- 
COUNTERS OF THE THIRD KIND” in 
New York. 

Preparation for this unique event 
began almost a year ago when the 
PMPEA chose Anton Wilson as program 
chairman for this year’s event. Anton, 
through a mutual friend, Herb Lightman, 
editor of American Cinematographer, 
proposed the idea of the seminar to Doug 
Trumbull who graciously accepted the 
invitation. Doug and Anton began to work 
out the preliminary details when it be- 
came clear that the scope of the planned 
event called for 70mm projection. A deci- 
sion was made to get the best and Donna 
Lerner of the Walter Reade organization, 
owners of the Ziegfeld, was contacted 
and arrangements were made to lease 
that theatre for one show at 6:15 p.m. on 
October 30. Donna Lerner was extremely 
helpful and assisted the PMPEA staff 
throughout this project. 

Once the cost of the theatre and public- 
ity was established, it became clear that 
the PMPEA could not bear the full finan- 
cial burden of the planned event and 
rather than skimp on any aspect, a plea 
for help went out to one of the PMPEA’s 
largest and better-known members, 
Eastman Kodak. Chad O’Connor, Presi- 
dent of the PMPEA, presented the prob- 
lem to Ken Mason of Eastman Kodak who 
graciously offered to underwrite half of 
the theatre expenses. Without this finan- 

_cial assistance and support from Kodak 
the Trumbull seminar could never have 


168 


been the event that it was. 

With Kodak’s support assured, the 
PMPEA seminar committee moved 
ahead with the endless number of prep- 
aration tasks. The anchorperson in New 
York was Cindi Becker of Camera Mart 
who was also Vice President of the 
PMPEA. Cindi handled all the practical 
details and worked closely with Anton, 
Jeff Friedman of SMPTE and Len Cole- 
man of Eastman Kodak. 

Lee Duncan, Secretary-Treasurer of 
the PMPEA and a vital member of the 
Victor Duncan organization, took care: of 


all the publicity, posters, printing, tickets 
and sales. The inordinate amounts of 
time spent by Cindi, Lee, Anton, Chad 
and the other people who helped put the 
show together certainly bore fruit. By 
September the entire Ziegfeld Theatre, 
all 1150 seats, was so/d out. The interest 
in the seminar was so great that within 
days of the sell-out, Lee Duncan was in 
receipt of almost 400 checks for which 
there were no tickets. In light of the un- 
expected response, Doug most gen- 
erously agreed to do a second show at 
9:00 p.m. This second show was virtually 


Capacity crowds filled New York’s Ziegfeld Theater for both performances of the semi- 
nar with Doug Trumbull, co-sponsored by the PMPEA and Eastman Kodak. (BELOW 
LEFT) Chad O’Connor, PMPEA President, welcomed the audience and thanked those 
who helped make the event a success. (CENTER) Anton Wilson, program chairman for 
the seminar, introduced Trumbull following an excerpt from “SILENT RUNNING”. 
(RIGHT) After his spellbinding presentation, Trumbull led a questions-and-answers ses- 


sion. 
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sold out before the SMPTE conference 
began. 

Both shows were a huge success. 
Chad O’Connor opened the evening and 
welcomed the audience to the seminar. 
Anton Wilson then gave a brief bio- 
graphical account of Doug Trumbull’s 
filmography and showed a five-minute 
excerpt from the film “SILENT RUN- 
NING” which Doug both wrote and 
directed. The dazzling array of visuals in 
this sequence quickly reminded the 
audience of Mr. Trumbull’s exceptional 
command of the visual medium. 

Doug began his program on a philo- 
sophical note and then the house lights 
dimmed as he began a slide presentation 
of production stills taken during “CLOSE 
ENCOUNTERS”. The audience saw the 
planning and execution of miniature 
landscapes, the creation and mechani- 
zation of spaceships and flying saucers 
and the sophisticated computerized 
cameras that actually photographed the 
effects. 


Doug went into great detail, both ver- 
bally and visually, about the motion re- 
cording system that stores camera mo- 
tion data in a computer during live action 
filming. This data is then retrieved during 
special effects filming and used to control 
servo motors on the camera, which is 
made to pan, tilt, dolly, etc. in exact dupli- 
cation of those movements executed 
during live filming. Unlike early special 
effects efforts which were usually re- 
stricted to static shots, the results of this 
system allow complex camera move- 
ments, while retaining perfect correlation 
with live action and later created effects. 


No secret was sacred, and Doug 
covered every aspect of his creations in- 
cluding some “inside” anecdotes. His 
slide presentation was then followed by a 
70mm reel of test footage he had shot 
while developing the effects for “CLOSE 
ENCOUNTERS”. This was indeed a 
unique experience—to see how the final 
effects developed from an idea to a prac- 
tical and dazzling visual. 


Included in this reel were the marvel- 
ous moving cloud sequences, the 
Mothership sequences, various space- 
ship tests as well as matte tests. 
Throughout the reel, Doug explained the 
technical elements involved. 


A lively question and answer session 
followed and then the piece de resis- 
tance of the evening was a special 
demonstration reel Doug had prepared of 
all the actual special effects from “Close 
Encounters” in 70mm and six-channel 
stereo sound. Two thousand delighted 
people experienced a unique evening 
they are sure to remember for quite 
sometime: a Close Encounter with Doug 
Trumbull. a 


The audience was dazzled by scenes from ‘CLOSE ENCOUNTERS OF THE THIRD KIND”, 
such as the above, which were pure creations of Trumbull and his team of special effects 
experts. (BELOW) Douglas Trumbull soared like a comet on the special effects horizon 
with his innovative work on Stanley Kubrick’s ‘2001: ASPACE ODYSSEY”, continued to 
boggle the minds of audiences with his own “SILENT RUNNING” and most recently 
made “CLOSE ENCOUNTERS” a thoroughly believable UFO experience with his techni- 
cal artistry. 
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Completely updated Filter, Lighting and 
Lens sections. Data on most recent cam- 
era developments. Complete shooting 
data for Theatrical, Non-theatrical and 
Television cinematographers filming 
16mm, 35mm or 65mm anamorphic or 
spherical motion pictures in any aspect 
ratio, in color or black and white, silent 
or sync-sound, in the studio or on 
location. 


An Official Publication of the 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHERS 


Dealers are invited to write for 
quantity discounts. 


FOURTH 
EDITION 


COMPILED AND EDITED BY 
TWO VETERAN CINEMATOGRAPHERS 


CHARLES G. CLARKE, A.S.C. 
and 
WALTER STRENGE, A:S.C. 


This easy-to-carry, pocket-size, concise, book 
contains practical, informative text, tables, 
charts, diagrams, drawings and listings of all the 
latest production equipment and filming tech- 
niques in use today! 


Key word printed on the edge of every right- 
hand page provides INSTANT INDEX for 
quickly locating desired data! 


THE AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER MANUAL 


P.O. BOX 2230 4TH EDITION 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 90028 


Please send copies of the AMERICAN CINEMA- 
TOGRAPHER MANUAL @ $18.50 each, plus $1.00 
handling fee. No C.O.D.’s. 


California residents please remit 6% Sales Tax ($1.13 per Manual). 
Foreign Buyers please pay by International Money Order or U. S. 
Funds. 
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It takes a rugged filmmaker to be an When you need it, the rugged CP-16 can be 
industrial cameraman. And it takes a rugged serviced in a hurry. With American made 
camera to meet his demands. When the heat parts and expert service available from the 
scorches your forehead or the cold numbs East Coast, the Midwest and the West 
your fingers, you keep shooting, and so does Coast, the CP-16 camera will reduce 
CP-16. downtime to a minimum. 


CP-16 is the tough industrial production If you shoot tough industrial films, you need 

camera. It’s as versatile as the cameraman. the tough industrial production camera — 

When you shoot hand-held, it’s light and fast. CP-16. And when you need CP-16, you need 

And for double system sound, the CP-16 is us, the most experienced CP dealers in 

quiet enough that you won't need a blimp, the world, with the full line of CP-16 

even in close quarters. cameras, accessories and full factory 
authorized service centers. 


THE ee anne INC. ‘ paren DUNCAN, INC. ALAN GORDON 
A . Stree 200 E. Ontario, Chicago II 60611 (312) 321-9406 
New York, NY 10019 2659 Fondren, Dallas, TX 75206 (214) 369-1165 MN Coercion 
(212) 757-6977 32380 Howard, Madison Hgts., MI 48071 (313) 589-1900 Hollywood, Calif. 90028 


(213) 466-3561 


GUARANTEES MORE... 
MORE POWER 
FOR YOUR DOLLAR 


G&M POWER PRODUCTS PROUDLY PRESENTS 
OUR NEW, 
OUTSTANDING SEALED LEAD ACID BATTERY! 


Guarantees that our Sealed Lead Acid 
Battery will outlast any battery! 


Our new Sealed Lead Acid Battery units 
deliver 5, 10, 15 or 20 AMP/hr! 


Guarantees a maintenance free, leakproof 
and well constructed Sealed Lead Acid 
Battery! 


Now offers the industry a superior Sealed 
Lead Acid Battery designed to provide 
along, trouble-free, rechargeable source 
of electrical power with a life expectancy 
of many cycles, or years of operation! 


WHEN YOU THINK POWERPACKS - 
THINK G&M POWER 
PRODUCTS - WE GUARANTEE MORE 


G&M POWER PRODUCTS 


6500 Santa Monica Blvd. Hollywood, CA 90038 (213) 465-8236 


CUSTOM WORK, BATTERY BELTS, AND PACKS 
AVAILABLE FOR ALL FILM AND VIDEO CAMERAS 


| GROOVELESS AUDIO/VIDEO 


DISC SYSTEM INTRODUCED 
Continued from Page 145 


around but not in contact with the mag- 
net, and a pair of vertical coils are 
mounted one on either side of the single 
coil, and in phase opposition to each 
other. Thus, the stylus can move trans- 
versely and longitudinally in response to 
the particular current flowing in these 
coils. The current is varied by the tracking 
error signal, by the time base error signal, 
or by acommand to move the stylus to a 
desired track, permitting various func- 
tions during playback. 


Mastering 


Recording is performed using a master 
disc made of glass by means of a special 
recording device installed in a clean 
room. The smooth, flat glass disc is 
coated with ordinary photo-sensitive ma- 
terial. While rotating at a speed of 900 
rpm, minute laser beams are irradiated 
onto the disc, the source of the beams 
being moved radially at a constant 
speed. 

As a result, as shown in FIGURE 1, 
fine pits are recorded spirally on the glass 
disc. 

Again, the laser beam is split in two, 
one half for the information signals, the 
other for the tracking signals. The infor- 
mation and tracking pits are recorded 
simultaneously by these beams. 

A metallic master disc is produced 
from the glass master disc by the conven- 
tional audio process. 


Playback System 


Several combinations of the player and 
auxiliary units provide different video and 
audio functions. 

In the case of video operation (VHD), 
Normal (back and forth), Special Effect 
(still, slow, quick motion: back and forth) 
and Fast Search (back and forth) modes 
are performed by the player itself. The 
system is capable of locating a pre- 
selected single track so that recorded 
materials can be played back automati- 
cally in preprogrammed orders by a user, 
including special effect modes men- 
tioned before. 

In the case of audio operation (AHD), 
super hi-fi stereo music can be enjoyed 
by connecting the PCM decoder to the 
player. In conjunction with the random 
access unit, the system plays music re- 
corded on the disc automatically search- 
ing programs preselected by a user. 

Wireless control of the random access 
unit by a remote controller is available. 

As mentioned above, connecting the 
desired unit to the player can add 
uniquely different functions to both video 
and audio operations. 
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VHD/AHD SYSTEM PERFORMANCE 


Pick-up Method Variable capacitance 
pick-up of pit row without 
groove guidance 

Playing Time Two hours (1 hour/side) 

Disc Material Conductive PVC 


Disc Size Diameter 301 mm 
Center Thickness 1.8 mm 
Rotation Speed 900 rpm 
TrackPitcns Sacsc. es. 1.4m 
Disc Life > 10,000 replays 


Stylus Material Sapphire 


Stylus Life > 2000 hours : 
VHD/AHD SYSTEM SPECIFICATION 
VIDEO H 


Signal modulation Single Carrier FM Format 


srojpieni aa lana peageel peri en Arriflex. Known for perfection wherever pro- 
Comme Banawighy Oem fessional cinematography is practiced. Check 
BE ey enon nore voce the model that will make your next motion 
Video S/N Ratio > 40 dB picture-perfect. 
Audio Signal 2 Channels 
Audio Bandwidth 20 KHz eae wae ARRIFLEX 16SR A completely 
Audio S/N Ratio > 60 dB = , ch new 16mm reflex design with 
; : “pg motor built into camera base 
AUDIO (PCM) \ : for better balance and silent 
Sxreper G: CHARIS \F. i 4 ') running. Lightweight unit 
Audio Bandwidth 1 HZ ~ 20KHz (+ 0.5 dB) — as accepts 400’ instant-change 
Harmonic Distortion less 0.05% % . magazine; onboard or out- 
Pareeiorenge Siete i —_ board batteries. Has video 
 eetaaal ek ag Pink tes ay ee tao for optional simultaneous 
i igi ls ae a A taping and/or monitoring, thru-lens 
(Recording). 14 bits meter, crystal control, optional variable speed, 
Error Colrection V-Format auto servo exposure, 5-way rotational finder, 
much more. 50/60 Hz, 24/25 fps. 


Recording Method FM Format 
ARRIFLEX 35BL Silent, shoulder-balanced 35 
lets you shoot sync sound 
on location to eliminate 
looping! Accepts video eye- 
w §=6piece for thru-lens taping/ 


Ay 4 eet monitoring. Brilliant finder 
M OV ; hn G image shows entire silent 
& : : . aperture to eliminate mirror 


inching. Rear-mounted, quick-change 400’ 

magazine. Hi-power battery drives 1600’ of 

PLEASE NOTIFY US film per charge, even in cold weather. Crystal 
6 WEEKS IN ADVANCE sync for 50/60 Hz, 24/25 fps. 


Miss/Mrs./Mr. a Sa et ge ARRIFLEX SUPERSPEED LENSES BY ZEISS 
Name (please print) New design for cinematographic perfection. 
ee Aspherical elements, floating element, up 

New Address _ No. to six layers of coating...for incredible 
k 4 results with almost no flare and astonishing 

penetration. For 16mm order 71.3 in 12mm, 
16mm and 25mm. For 35mm order 11.4 

in 18mm, 25mm, 35mm,50mm and 135mm. 


City 

MAIL TO 
AMERICAN Ss ar 
CINEMATOGRAPHER es ssc yi All the Arri’s and all their accessories 
P.0. Box 2230 ! are available for sales, rental or long- 
Hollywood, Ca. ; term lease at Camera Mart. The 
90028 ee headquarters for professional equipment 
.with the personal attention and factory- 

autores service that professionals appreciate. 

It's the place to go to perfect your pictures! 


CM is 40 


ae: CameraMart ? 


THE CAMERA MART, INC. 

ATTACH LABEL HERE for address change or 456 West 55th Street, New York 10019 

inquiry. If you are receiving duplicate copies of any = (212) 757-6977 / Telex: 1-2078 
PPpecea 


AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER, please send both Sales * Service » Rental 
labels. If moving, list new address above. 
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DON’T COMPROMISE QUALITY 
FOR COST! 


The Steenbeck ST 1900 is a com- 
plete, 3 gang, 16 mm film editing 
machine available at a price you 
can afford. This compact unit 
measures only 43” wide, yet offers 
the same quality editing capabilities 
and time proven operating perfor- 
mance as most larger models. 


@ 3 gang, 16 mm, picture and 
optical or magnetic sound 


@ Revolving prism - rear screen 
projection technique provides 
brilliant, 8” x 11” picture 


Heavy duty construction and 
rugged operator controls 


° GENERAL 
eS ENTERPRISES, 
INC. 


10518 Detrick Avenue @ Kensington, Md. 20795 U.S.A. 
Telephone: 301 942-1170 


THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE FOR EAPERIENCE 
VIDEO AND FILM 


ZOOM LENS REPAIRS 


SPECIALIZING IN ANGENIEUX 


AND OTHER FINE ZOOM AND NON-ZOOM 
LENSES SUCH AS AMPEX, FUJI, SONY, 
RANK, CANON, ZEISS, SCHNEIDER, ETC. 


FAST SERVICE IN AS LITTLE AS 8 HOURS! 


AVERAGE RETURN TIME TO EAST COAST ONLY 72 HOURS! 
EXPERT WORKMANSHIP @ LARGE PARTS STOCK 
OUR EFFICIENCY MEANS FASTER SERVICE AND FAIR PRICES. 


ALL WORK GUARANTEED. CALL OUR SERVICE MANAGER, 
- BILL TURNER, TODAY! 


(MENTION THIS AD AND GET A FREE LENS TEST CHART.) 
OUR 28TH YEAR OF OPTICAL 
SERVICE TO THE TELEVISION AND eg ; : 
MOTION PICTURE INDUSTRY Precision Cine/Optics 


TELEX 66-2419 10661 BURBANK BLVD. NORTH HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 91601 (213) 766-3715 
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Aue Miller “Huid Action 
PROFESSIONAL 
HEAD is the World's Finest: 


FEATURES INCLUDE: 
*MILLER Equipment is *Full 360° Horizontal Pan. 
precision-built of , fs. *Slip control for filming 


highest quality materials 
and every replacement part 
is available. 


*MILLER Equipment is used 
throughout the world by 
leading photographers film 


of fast moving objects or 
events. 

*90° Tilt control up or 
down. 

*Positive Tilt Lock and 
variable tension controls 
for camera support up to 


and television studio giants. 40 lbs. 


MELLER Equipment Lasts Ly Se he 
ee peri tic j *Other MILLER Fluid Hoads 
main ned. a MiLB 

¥ = are available for cameras 


*MILLER Heads are being used from 5 lbs. up to 200 lbs. 


with complete satisfaction 
from the freezing Antarctic to 
the excessive heat and 
humidity of the desert and 
tropics. 
. 


The MILLER world famous velvet like movement operates on 
a semi-hydraulic principle which is patented throughout 
the world, and should not be confused with any friction- 
type movement. 


Keo CAMERA SUPPLY LTD. CANADIAN DISTRIBUTOR 


1055 GRANVILLE STREET VANCOUVER 2, B.C. TELEPHONE: (604) 685-5331 


(PATENTED) 


HOWARD A. & 
ANDERSON Co. 


CREATORS OF DISTINCTIVE IDEAS 

AND DESIGNS FOR 

SPECIAL PHOTOGRAPHIC EFFECTS FOR 
MOTION PICTURES AND TELEVISION 


TITLES - GRAPHICS - MINIATURES 
BLUE BACKING - INSERTS 

MATTE PAINTINGS - OPTICALS 
SPECIAL UNIT PHOTOGRAPHY 


Main Office: PARAMOUNT PICTURES 
5451 Marathon Street. Hollywood, Calif. 90038 
(213) 463-0100 
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Two Heads 


Everybody knows two heads are better than one. This is 
no exception. A “State of the Art” film camera; a sophis- 
ticated ENG/EFP video camera. 


To meet video production, head-on, Victor Duncan, the 
largest Midwest film equipment supplier, is now offering 
production equipment services for the electronic video 
producer. 


Our rental and sales inventories now include the very 
latest in professional equipment for the ENG/EFP video 
producer; MNC-71CP prism optics video cameras, 
Bosch 1” portable recorders, JVC and Sony 3/4” porta- 
ble recorders, Tektronix and Videotek monitors and 
video editing equipment. 


If you need two heads, contact Victor Duncan for all your 
equipment needs...film or video. 


fa 


VICTOR DUNCAN, INC. 
Film & Video Production Equipment 


CHICAGO 
200 East Ontario, Chicago, IL 60611 (312) 321-9406 
DALLAS 
2659 Fondren, Dallas, TX 75206 (214) 369-1165 
DETROIT 
32380 Howard, Madison Hgts., MI 48071 (313) 589-1900 


SMPTE EQUIPMENT EXHIBIT 
Continued from Page 164 


era. This ENG/EFP unit is extremely 
compact and has a very interesting ser- 
vice access feature. The camera splits in 
half with the rear half of the camera, 
hinged at the top, flipping up and over the 
front half of the camera, thus providing 
access to the electronics of both halves. 
The LDK-14 was specifically developed 
as a systems camera, employing many 
features not found on most cameras in 
the ENG/EFP class. 

Thomson was the first with an ultra 
lightweight 11 lb. camera and interest still 
runs very high for this compact ENG/ 
EFP camera. Thomson displayed the 
Mark | Microcam with an integral micro- 
wave transmitter antenna and a rear- 
mounted Anton/Bauer quick change 
silver battery. Thus, this is a self- 
contained, self-powered, self- 
transmitting unit with no external cables. 
The entire package (lens, camera, bat- 
tery, microwave) weighs about 20 Ibs. 
and will run for over five hours contin- 
uously. That’s portable. 

Other ENG/EFP cameras were also 
represented; Cinema Products MNC 71 
CP, JVC 8800, Fernsch KCA 90 and the 
new Hitachi SK-90. The SK-90 is a high 
quality camera with features designed 
specifically for EFP applications. 

Sony revealed their BVP 300 camera 
(which is almost identical to the Thomson 
Microcam) and the highly anticipated 
BVH 500 portable 1” Highband type ‘C’ 
VTR. Bosch Fernsch demonstrated their 
popular BCN-20 portable 1" VTR. The 
versatile BCN (Type ‘B’) 1” format will 
soon include the BCN-5, a 20” minute 
cassette machine. AMPEX also demon- 
strated their type C 1" machines. 

The new generation of video cameras 
like the Ikegami HL 79A, Philips LDK-14, 
and Thomson Microcam coupled with 
broadcast highband 1” VTR’s like the 
Fernsch BCN-20 BCN-5 and Sony BVH 
500, come very close to motion picture 
flexibility. 


Miscellaneous 


In many ways these items are the most 
interesting of the show. Some of the more 
clever gadgets are very inexpensive and 
one can run out and buy them with pocket 
change (almost). Into this category goes 
the new slate and zoom handle from 
Egripment. The slate is made with a spe- 
cial plastic surface and an adhesive 
backing. The slate attaches to any exist- 
ing clapper board. A special pen 
(provided) uses an ink that dries in min- 
utes to a powder that can easily be wiped 
off with your hand. 

The zoom/focus control lever will fit 
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virtually any lens and helps provide 
smooth zooms and accurate focus. 
Egripment also displayed the camera 
clamp, a simple but effective device 
available in a variety of ball bases to ac- 
cept virtually all popular heads. The 
clamp converts literally any object into a 
camera support. 

One entire aisle at the exhibit was de- 
voted to the British film industry. Among 
those exhibitors Ronford Baker, consid- 
ered the Rolls Royce of fluid heads, un- 
veiled a new compact head with variable 
viscosity. Photomec displayed compact 
series 2000 film processors for VNF-1 
and Dolby exhibited a new portable unit. 


Anton/Bauer premiered their new Digi- 
tal Control Silver Battery Charger. The 
charger is completely digitally controlled 
and consists of over 30 integrated cir- 
cuits representing more than 3,500 dis- 
crete transistors. It is the first charger to 
make Silver batteries a viable power 
source. The corresponding quick- 
change battery module is 12 ampere- 
hours, three times the power density of 
Ni-Cad. The battery module can be worn 
on a belt or snapped on the back of a 
camera with the quick-change battery 
bracket. 

With equipment getting more sophisti- 
cated and costly, Thermodyne cases 
make a lot of sense. The Thermodyne 
line of cases includes every size imagin- 
able. The heavy-duty polyethylene cases 
with aluminum frames provide the ulti- 
mate in shipping protection. 


Mathews demonstrated a new 
“Crank-O-Vator’, a folding crank-up light 
stand designed especially for HMI light. It 
goes up to 13 feet and can hold up to 
200-Ib. lights, yet it folds to under six feet 
and weighs only 68 lbs. 


Dealers were well represented. Cam- 
era Mart occupied both sides of an aisle 
displaying almost every kind of motion 
picture and video device imaginable. 
Alan Gordon from California also ex- 
hibited, demonstrating a new digital opti- 
cal tachometer that can be used for 
checking the speed of a camera or the 
flicker of HMI lights. Gordon also showed 
back magazine systems for both the Arri- 
flex 16BL and 35IIC and a new animation 
motor and control. Image Devices dis- 
played many of their interesting items, 
including the Liquid Crystal Digital Slate, 
a mini sound mixer and a cassette re- 
corder modified for pilotone. 


| am sure there are some items | may 
have overlooked, as it is impossible to 
catch everything. In any case, a report of 
this kind is only a poor substitute for ac- 
tually being there, holding the equipment 
and talking to the experts. Hopefully, next 
year you may get the opportunity to at- 
tend. & 
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Two Hats 


That’s right, we’re wearing two hats! Victor Duncan, Inc., 
the largest film equipment supplier in the Midwest is also 
a video equipment supplier. 


As always, our film production rental inventories include 
the very finest in 35mm and 16mm cameras, optics, 
lighting, support, grip and electrical accessories. And 
our check and double check policy assures you that all 
equipment is as mechanically and optically perfect as 
skilled technicians can make it. 


Our video production rental inventories are the very 
latest in professional ENG/EFP equipment: MNC-71CP 
prism optics video cameras, Bosch 1” portable re- 
corders, JVC and Sony 3/4” portable recorders, 
Videotek monitors, plus the lighting, support, and ac- 
cessories needed for any video production. 


No matter which hat you’re wearing today—film or video 
—contact Victor Duncan for any equipment needs. 


Sa 


VICTOR DUNCAN, INC. 
Film & Video Production Equipment 


CHICAGO 
200 East Ontario, Chicago, IL 60611 (312) 321-9406 
DALLAS 
2659 Fondren, Dallas, TX 75206 (214) 369-1165 
DETROIT 
32380 Howard, Madison Hgts., MI 48071 (313) 589-1900 


FILMING “ZULU DAWN” 
Continued from Page 151 


with him to create his role, that of Lord 
Chelmsford? 


HICKOX: Well, he’s researched it ex- 
tremely thoroughly. Basically, playing 
Chelmsford is a hell of a challenge. | 
mean he was a very, very boring Vic- 
torian general. I’m pleased to have an 
actor with some temperament and some 
color in the role, because he brings to 
Chelmsford a quality he actually didn't 
possess. It’s very difficult to play a loser. 
The interesting thing about Chelmsford 
is that he redeemed himself after the 
massacre, went back to Queen Victoria, 
who patted him on the head and said he 
was a good boy, and went and lived 
happily ever after. Disraeli, the Prime 
Minister, refused ever to speak to him 
again, and wrote a letter to one of his 
mistresses, saying, “That man should be 
impeached.” 


QUESTION: Is O’Toole playing him 
like a loser? 


HICKOX: Most generals have this cold, 
very ambitious quality. Peter has a tragic 
quality; he’s playing him like a Wel- 
lington in a way. The role is difficult be- 
cause it’s not a spectacular role; it’s a 
subtle, interior role. Because of Peter's 
own nature, he makes that interesting. 


QUESTION: What’s been the most 
interesting thing about working on 
this film? 


HICKOX: The size of it is great fun. | 
enjoy thousands of troops. It relaxes me 
to have plenty to put in front of the cam- 
era. Also, | feel almost superstitious 
about the locations. We’re crossing the 
Buffalo River at Rorke’s Drift where the 
army crossed, and the mountain that I’ve 
chosen for the battlefield is a place 
called Isipise, which is where the 24,000 
Zulus stayed the night before the attack 
on Isandhlawana. | think it’s right to 
shoot the film within a few kilometers of 
where it actually took place. | take the 
deaths of both black and white very 
seriously and | would not like to make the 


film too facile. I'm determined to bring 
some form of truth to it. The battle itself 
was such a muddle. It anly took an hour 
and a half. There are so many. different 
accounts of it, from very many sides— 
from the Zulus, the soldiers themselves, ~ 
the men who escaped, and the men who 
witnessed such horrific’deaths. | would 
like to make this film in such a way that if 
there were a survivor, he would look at it 
and say, “Yes, that bit happened to me, 
and I’m sure that the other nine-tenths 
that | didn’t see of the battle could have 
happened to the other people.” The bat- 
tle was areal patchwork of incident and | 
think the film is a unique opportunity to 
reproduce this patchwork. 


QUESTION: Do you think it’s possible, 
in the two hours you have available, to 
make the movements of the opposing 
forces understandable? 


HICKOxX: Absolutely. | will do it, and the 
audience will understand. | feel very 
strongly about that. You'cannot become 
involved unless you understand, and to 
understand, you must comprehend 
geography. They will comprehend it, 
because it’s going to be very graphic, in 
shooting style, at certain points of the 
film. 


QUESTION: Are you planning to do 
any films in South Africa in the future? 


HICKOx: Yes, | think the country is mar- 
velous for filming. The greatest thing, for 
an English director, is to have this won- 
derful light. I've gradually become used 
to the fact that the sun comes up in the 
morning, shines all day, and goes down 
Continued on Page 184 
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The filming of a garden party in front of the British High Commissioner’s residence in Pietermaritzburg, with dozens of actors dressed in 
elegant 1879 period costume, gave Rawi a chance to get the soft effects he likes. He used fog filters, scrimmed the harsh sunlight 
whenever possible and bounced soft fill light from large white boards. These scenes are soft, gentle and pretty, but become less so when 
the action moves toward the battle sequences, which, in the interest of raw realism, are shot minus fog filters or diffusion. 
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PANAVISION UNVEILS EIGHTEEN NEW ITEMS OF EQUIPMENT 


Concurrent with its 25th Anniversary, this progressive company 
presents the film industry with an array of exciting new tools 


At the 1978 SMPTE Conference, Rob- 
ert E. Gottschalk, President and Chief 
Executive Officer of Panavision Inc., was 
awarded the SMPTE’s highest award, 
the Progress Medal “in recognition of his 
notable engineering contributions to the 
design, development and production of 
the Panaflex professional motion picture 
camera, various improved photographic 
optics and numerous other equipment 
innovations related to motion picture 
photography.” 

As though to underscore the citation, 
Bob Gottschalk staged his own equip- 
ment exhibition at the Essex House Hotel 
in New York City in conjunction with 
Panavision’s East Coast representative, 
General Camera Corporation, and con- 
currently with the SMPTE exhibition. 
There was not sufficient booth space 
available at the SMPTE to accommodate 
all the new and improved items he had to 
show. 

Many hundreds of cameramen, film- 
makers of all categories and motion pic- 
ture equipment engineers crowded the 
large ballroom area to view the Pana- 
vision equipment for the ’80’s. 

Already the vast majority of major mo- 
tion picture feature films (that is not in- 
cluding films for TV, TV commercials and 
other productions) made in the western 
world are photographed with Panavision 
cameras and through Panavision lenses. 
New items just unveiled are bound to at- 
tract even more filmmakers. 

As the visitors walked around they saw 
the following exhibits: 


PANAFLEX-X CAMERA 


A version of the Panaflex camera with 
the straight-through viewfinder. The ver- 
sion shown was also fitted with an op- 
tional TV camera. The Panaflex-X cam- 
era has a “brighter than life” optical sys- 
tem incorporating critical sharpness, 
excellent eye relief and the brightest 
look-through of any camera. 


PANAFLEX-X 16 


A 16mm version of the new Pana- 
flex-X camera designed for high quality 
16mm production, whose image regis- 
tration and camera quietness are more 
important considerations than hand-hold 
ability. The camera incorporates an en- 
tirely new movement, based on the regu- 
lar Panaflex movement, but with two 
close-fitting registration pins one above 
the other. It is the quietest of all 16mm 
cameras. 


“BRIGHTER THAN LIFE” VIEWFINDER 
FOR THE PANAFLEX 


An entirely new optical viewfinder sys- 
tem for the Panaflex camera which gives 
a substantially brighter, larger and 
easier-to-view picture than heretofore. 
The new finder gives excellent “eye re- 
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lief” and, when in the hand-held mode, 
allows the operator to use his left eye, as 
well as his right. 


PANAFLEX PANASTAR CAMERA 

An entirely new camera with a new 
high-speed movement, containing two 
pull-down claws on either side of frame 
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Robert E. Gottschalk, President and Chief Executive Officer of Panavision Inc., receives 
from SMPTE President Bill Hedden the Society’s Progress Medal, awarded to him “‘in 
recognition of his notable engineering contributions; for the design, development and 
production of the Panaflex professional motion picture camera, various improved optics 
and numerous other equipment innovations related to cinematography.” (BELOW) In- 
dusty representatives flocked to New York’s Essex House to view Panavision’s new 


equipment. 


and two regular pins: one on either side of 
frame, giving it the capability of crystal- 
controlled 24, 48, 60, 72, 96 and 120 
frames per second. Interchangeable 
motors are available: a small one for 
speeds up to 40 fps and a more powerful 
one for higher speeds. The motors are 
attached by a locking ring system similar 
to the Panaflex lens mount making inter- 
changeability quick and simple. 

The Panaflex Panastar has the same 
physical configuration as the Panaflex 
and all the Panaflex features, including 
the hand-held capability, “brighter than 
life” viewfinder, Panaglow and digital 
readout. While it is not designed for 
sync-sound dialogue, it is surprisingly 
quiet at 24 fps. The Panaflex Panastar 
accepts all Panaflex accessories and is 
driven by the regular Panaflex 24-volt 
battery, even at 120 fps. Because it is 
lightweight and uses the 24-volt battery 
system, it can be easily hand-held for 
high-speed photography. 


PANAVISION SUPER R200 PSR 
CAMERA 


An updated version of the familiar PSR 
incorporates a single integrated motor 
which is crystal-controlled at 24/25 fps or 
may be switched to variable speeds. The 
motor is an entirely new compact type 
which eliminates the need for a “power 
bulge” on the right hand side of the cam- 
era. The fps and footage counter readout 
are now also of the electrical digital type 
and are located just below the camera 
door. The camera now operates off a 24- 
volt battery instead of the previous 36- 
volt type. The entire camera now weighs 
75 Ibs., resulting in the lightest of all 
cameras of its type. 


PANAVISION ULTRA ZOOM 


An entirely new zoom lens of 6.25-to-1 
range and aperture of T/1.9. The new 
Ultra Zoom may be converted to an ana- 
morphic lens, becoming a 40/250mm in 
focal length and a speed in the ana- 
morphic mode of T/2.8. The mounting 
system of the lens includes a remote 
motorized focus zoom and aperture con- 
trol. 


PANAVID TV VIEWFINDER 


A new TV viewfinder system for the 
Panaflex camera which is positioned to 
the right hand side of the magazine. This 
new location allows the Panaglow facility 
to be retained and the camera remains 
hand-holdable. 


PANAVISION UNDERWATER HOUSING 


An entirely new underwater housing 
for the Pan-Arri 35mm camera. It features 
a large reflex viewfinder system which 
may be viewed easily by a diver wearing 
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A view of the Panaflex camera showing the new Panavid TV Viewfinder system, which is 
positioned to the right hand side of the magazine. This new location allows the Panaglow 
facility to be retained, while the camera remains hand-holdable. 


The remote control unit for the new Panavision Ultra Zoom lens features separate re- 
mote controls for zoom, focus and T-stop (aperture) control. (BELOW) Seven new lenses 
from Panavision range from T/1 to T/2 in speed. Six of them are spherical lenses ranging 
in focal length from 50mm to 200mm. The seventh is the 50mm, T/1.1 Ultra Speed Auto 
Panatar (anamorphic) lens. 


(LEFT) The Panavision Ultra Zoom is an entirely new zoom lens of 6.25-to-1 range, with an aperture of T/1.9. The new Ultra Zoom may be 
converted to an anamorphic lens, becoming a 40mm-250mm in focal length range, with a speed in the anamorphic mode of T/2.8. 
(RIGHT) The Panavision Super R200 PSR camera is an updated version of the familiar PSR, which now weighs only 75 Ibs. (BELOW 
LEFT) The invertable Panaflex Panaglide with the camera on top and (RIGHT) with the camera on the bottom. 


a face mask. Electrical digital display 
below the viewfinder shows footage 
exposed and camera speed. Either 400’ 
or 1000' magazines may be used by vir- 
tue of interchangeable backs. The 1000’ 
mags are an entirely new concept of 
rear-fitting magazines for the Pan-Arri 
35. 
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ULTRA SPEED LENSES 


There were 7 new lenses shown and 


they were as follows: 


200mm 
150mm 
125mm 

50mm 


T2. Ultra Speed Spherical 
T1.5 Ultra Speed Spherical 
T1.6 Ultra Speed Spherical 
T1.0 Ultra Speed Spherical 


100mm_ 71.6 Ultra Speed Spherical 
75mm_ 11.6 Ultra Speed Spherical 
50mm _ 11.1 Ultra Speed Auto Panatar 
(Anamorphic) 


PANAFLEX PANAGLIDE 


An improved model incorporating a 
Continued on Page 197 


(LEFT) Motor side view of the entirely new Panaflex Panastar high-speed camera. (CENTER) Motor door side of the Panastar, showing 
motor coupling mechanism. (RIGHT) Interchangeable motors for the Panastar and motor cover. The camera’s high-speed movement 
includes two pull-down claws on either side of frame and two regular pins (one on either side of frame). 


MANAVISIOIN 


PANAVISION 


(LEFT) The Panaflex-X camera, a version of the Panaflex with straight-through viewfinder. It may also be fitted with an optional TV 
camera. The Panaflex-X has a ‘‘brighter than life’’ optical system. (RIGHT) The new Panaflex Panastar camera. (BELOW LEFT) The 
Panaflex with new viewfinder system. (RIGHT) The new Panaflex-X 16 camera incorporates an entirely new movement, based on the 
regular Panaflex movement, but with two close-fitting registration pins, one above the other. 


(LEFT) Electrical digital counters providing fps and footage readouts on the Panavision Super R200 PSR camera. (CENTER) The new 
Panaflex viewfinder. (RIGHT) Detail of the Panaflex-X 16 movement. (BELOW LEFT) The entirely new Panavision Reflex underwater 
housing for the Pan-Arri camera, which features a large reflex viewfinder system that provides easy viewing for a diver wearing a face 


mask. (CENTER) The underwater housing that accommodates the 400-foot magazine. (RIGHT) The underwater housing version that 
accommodates the 1000-foot magazine. 


FILMING “ZULU DAWN” 
Continued from Page 178 


in the evening. So I’m able to foresee 
shots and plan shots. For example, the 
shot of the house we did this evening—! 
was able to see that shot two days ago, 
and see that the light would be right at 
that time, so we saved the shot for that 
time. It’s an advantage English and 
many European directors never get. 


Ousama Rawi, Director of Photog- 
raphy on ZULU DAWN, is no stranger to 
South Africa, having filmed GOLD there 
several years ago (See American Cine- 
matographer, January 1975). He had 
worked with Douglas Hickox on 
BRANNIGAN and SKY RIDERS and was 
most recently Director of Photography on 
THE GIRL IN BLUE VELVET (a French 
film) and POWER PLAY (a Canadian 
film). His other feature credits include: 
PULP, THE BLACK WINDMILL, 
RACHEL’S MAN and ALFIE DARLING. 

Tiiu Lukk’s interview with Rawi on the 
South African location of ZULU DAWN 
ran as follows: 


THU LUKK: What are some of the un- 
usual problems you’ve faced filming 
here in South Africa? 


OUSAMA RAWI: The problems are the 
same ones you face when filming in any 
sunny climate. Very intense sunlight is 
the biggest problem. In South Africa, 
except in winter, you have the added 
problem of the weather being absolutely 
crisp and clear most days, with no dust 
particles at all in the air. As you can see, 
the sky is intensely blue today, which 
means that the shadow areas are abso- 
lutely pitch black. You really have to use 
a lot of fill light and watch out for those 
eyes. On this particular film, there’s an 
added problem, because most of the 
time these soldiers are wearing either 


helmets or some other kind of hat which 
shadows half their faces. 


QUESTION: How do you compensate 
for this? 


RAWI: With a mixture of white reflector 
boards—occasionally scrimming the 
sunlight where | can—and fill light. Ex- 
cept for one night sequence when | used 
Brutes, I’m using HMI lighting exclu- 
sively on this movie. 


QUESTION: Why did you decide on 
HMI lights? 


RAWI: Because of their weight. Today 
we're filming a garden party, so you're 
seeing us in the most comfortable situa- 
tion we'll probably have with this movie. 
The rest of the time we're in very rough 


terrain, going up hills and down dongas, 
and over rocks and boulders. Frankly, it 
wouldn't be feasible or economical to 
carry a Brute up a slope, then try to find 
level ground to position it. You'd need 
three men per Brute, not to mention the 
generating power necessary for four 
Brutes. So | went for the HMI lighting. It’s 
much quicker and much lighter weight. 
One man can handle a lamp quite easily, 
and the power from the 4K HMI'’s | have 
here is so intense anyway, that it’s the 
equivalent of a Brute. Of course it hasn’t 
got the spread of a Brute, but | don’t think 
there is, or ever will be, a lamp that will 
have the spread or the angle of a Brute. 
However, if you look at it in a restricted 
way, the 4K HMI is just as bright. 


QUESTION: What filters do you use to 
compensate when you’re shooting 
tent interiors? 


RAWI: The color of the tent on a sunny 
day affects the color of the people’s 
faces, so | have to compensate any fill 
light |! may have on them from the HMI's to 
make the HMI light the same color as the 
glow they're getting from the tent. 
Otherwise you're going to know there are 
two kinds of colored light on their faces, 
one from the tent material and one from 
the HMI light. | used a mixture of filters to 
compensate. For instance, late after- 
noons the sun goes very warm and | have 
to start putting orange gelatines on the 
HMI. The orange gelatine gets heavier 
and heavier as the sun gets redder and 
redder. Otherwise you're going to know 
that there’s a different colored fill light on 
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their faces. I’ve got to keep matching 
that sunlight. 


QUESTION: Do you anticipate any 
problems filming the scenes with 
thousands of Zulu extras? 


RAWI: During the battle scenes, we'll 
have five Panavision anamorphic cam- 
eras rolling. The subject has to be shot in 
anamorphic because the African land- 
scape just stretches that way. It doesn’t 
go up; you don't have skyscrapers, so 
the Band-aid shape suits the African ter- 
rain beautifully. The man on the horse is 
also a horizontal image, not a vertical 
image. 


QUESTION: Have you had any prob- 
lems getting the equipment you need 
in South Africa? 


RAW/I: Basically all the equipment, like 
cameras and lenses, have come from 
Samuelson’s in London or from Pana- 
vision in Hollywood. We have a camera 
maintenance man who is always with us, 
and we're only 24 hours from getting a 
replacement, should we need one. 


QUESTION: How did you plan the vis- 
ual look of this film? 


RAWI: The Director, Doug Hickox, and | 
discussed it at length, saw a lot of films, 
including the original ZULU. I'm normally 
a soft light merchant. However, we are in 
the middle of Africa, the sun shines, and 
it’s an exterior picture. The battle is not 
supposed to be a beautiful, romantic 
scene, so I’ve had to control that side of 
my instincts. We decided that the begin- 
ning of the picture, the garden party in 
front of the British High Commissioner's 
residence in Pietermaritzburg, and the 
pre-battle scenes will be soft, gentle and 
pretty throughout. Then we'll progres- 
sively make it less soft, more towards the 
hard look, so that by the time the battle 
actually commences, it is ugly—but | 
hope not bad. 


QUESTION: Technically, how will you 
achieve this transition? 


RAWI: By progressing from soft light and 
diffusion at the beginning, to hard light 
and much less diffusion later on. But as 
any cameraman will tell you, occa- 
sionally you have to bend your rules or 
what you’re planning to do. For example, 
one scene, shot with the sun behind the 
camera and the subject lit flatly, will 
need a different kind of diffusion than the 
same scene shot with the sun behind the 
subject, aimed towards the camera, to 
make it look the same. For instance, a 
Continued on Page 204 


BRITISH ENTRY WINS UNIATEC FILM TECHNOLOGY GRAND PRIX 


At its most recent Conference, the prestigious UNIATEC society 
evaluates film technology world-wide and gives its top award to the 
creator of mechanical magic for an entertaining James Bond feature 


By DAVID W. SAMUELSON 


The use of mechanical models and 
miniatures for special effects in the film 
THE SPY WHO LOVED ME took the 
premier award of the Film Technology 
Competition which is a part of the bien- 
nial meeting of UNIATEC (the Inter- 
national Union of Cinema Technical 
Associations). 

At the most recent UNIATEC Con- 
ference, held in Paris, the award went to 
Derek Meddings who was responsible for 
providing all the sophisticated working 
models and miniatures which ranged 
from 6” models to %-scale nuclear sub- 
marines, used in the latest James Bond 
film. 

Prix d’Excellence went to the United 


Oras ~ 


States for the special effects used in the 
production of BATTLESTAR GALAC- 
TICA and to Czechoslovakia for the spe- 
cial filming techniques used in the film 
THE SUN. 

Prix d’Honneur went to USA (Airport 
'77), Finland (TUBANGI), France 
(L’ANIMAL), Italy (ALLEGRO MA NON 
TROPPO), USSR (BENEATH THE 
ARCTIC and THE GYPSY CAMP BE- 
NEATH THE SKY). 

In all, 26 films were entered in the 
competition from 12 different countries. 
Every country taking part was permitted 
to enter up to three films, each not more 
than 10 minutes in length. 

The excerpts from THE SPY WHO 


LOVED ME included the mechanically 
and rocket-propelled motorcycle side- 
car, the range of six Lotus cars used in 
the underwater sequence (each one per- 
forming a different function), the 63-foot 
model tanker which swallowed a 20-foot 
model submarine and the three %-scale 
submarines “inside” the tanker (see sep- 
arate descriptive listing of all the se- 
quences). 

The United States entry of an excerpt 
from BATTLESTAR GALACTICA was a 
“state of the art” special effects se- 
quence shot with the aid of the Dykstra- 
flex and used many special optical print- 
er techniques. 

Continued on Page 188 


(LEFT) Special effects expert Derek Meddings on location during the filming of spectacular action for “THE SPY WHO LOVED ME”. In the 
background can be seen three-quarter-size model of a nuclear submarine used in the exciting James Bond film. (RIGHT) The ATLANTIS, 
spider-like underwater lair of the film’s villain, which is anchored to the sea bottom and can be raised or lowered hydraulically. Due to 
rising and falling tides, this model had to be moved constantly in order to be at the correct operating depth. (BELOW LEFT) The 
supertanker miniature (which supposedly swallows up nuclear submarines at sea) was 63 feet long and built with twin hulls, like a 
catamaran. (RIGHT) During the action-packed climax of the 007 epic, fierce explosions and fires devastate the deck of the supertanker 


model. 
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CREATING MECHANICAL MODELS AND MINIATURES FOR “THE SPY WHO LOVED ME” 


A giant submarine-swallowing supertanker, a rocketing motorcycle 
sidecar, an automobile that converts to a miniature submarine—all 
taken in stride by this creator of magic for the James Bond films 


By DEREK MEDDINGS 


(EDITOR’S NOTE: The author, winner of 
the UNIATEC Grand Prix for his use of 
mechanical models and miniatures in 
the special effects of the latest James 
Bond film, THE SPY WHO LOVED ME, 
has been working at his speciality for the 
past 25 years. His artistry is currently 
being displayed world-wide in SUPER- 
MAN, and he is hard at work on the spec- 
tacular effects for the upcoming new 
James Bond film, MOONRAKER.) 


When we, as special effects techni- 
cians, receive a script we read it and then 
panic, because straightaway we know 
that we have got terrible problems and 
that they will be expecting us to come up 
with all sorts of miracles. 

On THE SPY WHO LOVED ME, the 
main problems that we had involved deal- 
ing with situations that included water 
and an oil tanker. As every special effects 
man knows, as soon as you get a shot 
that involves water you are in trouble, 
because no matter what you do, you can 
never scale the water to the ship. If you 
were going to build the craft full-size you 
would be all right, but you know you can't 
afford that, so you have to work it out in 
such a way that eventually you will be 
able to convince audiences that they are 
looking at a full-size vessel. 

For this picture, we were asked to go 
and see the Shell people, because from 
the start the Director, Lewis Gilbert, 
wanted to use a real supertanker. We 
said that we would build it as a miniature, 
but Lewis was a little doubtful as to 
whether it would look convincing enough. 

We went to a meeting with the repre- 
sentatives of the Shell Company. | sat 
there very quietly because | knew that | 
was going to have to explain what we 
wanted to do with their tanker. They were 
talking about a tanker that was now ina 
French port and was de-gassed and had 
been cleaned out, with the possibility 
that we would be able to use it. So | 
thought, “That gets us out of a problem. 
We will use the full-size tanker” Then 
they said, “What would you like to do with 
it?” | said, “We need to see it at sea 
several times and eventually we will want 
to do explosions on the deck.” 

Everything went very quiet. They 
thanked us very much for coming and 
talking to them and we didn’t hear any 
more. They seemed to lose interest all of 
a sudden. Also, of course, there was the 
fact that we would have to insure the 


tanker while we were using it. When we 
heard what the figure for the insurance 
would be, that certainly put a real tanker 
out of the picture altogether. So, it was 
decided that we would build a miniature 
at Pinewood Studios (England). 

The way we had to approach the prob- 
lem was complicated by the fact that we 
had to have three submarines being 
gobbled up by the tanker. We knew that 
the submarines would be difficult, be- 
cause nuclear submarines are huge 
black tubes with very little detail, unlike 
the conventional submarines with bits 
and pieces sticking out all over them. 
This meant they would have to be built to 
a good scale to look believable. So | 
worked out what | thought would be a 
good size for a submarine and then 
scaled the tanker to the submarines. The 
tanker you see in the picture turned out to 
be 63 feet in length. 

We had to build the tanker so that the 
bows would open and a submarine would 
be taken inside by the tanker driving over 
it. We did this by building only the last ten 
or fifteen feet of the tanker as a boat; the 
rest was like a catamaran. If you looked 
underneath you would find that it was 
bottomless, so that when we opened the 
doors hydraulically, the tanker could 
drive over the submarines without any 
restriction whatsoever. 

Until Lewis saw the shots of the minia- 
ture tanker at sea, | know he still thought 
we should do some shots on the real 


tanker at sea and intercut it with the 
miniature to take the curse off the minia- 
ture. However, by the time we had 
finished the model tanker and built all the 
things into it to create the bow wave and 
water disturbance that is caused by a 
vessel of that size at sea, and shot it from 
several different angles, he was totally 
convinced, and throughout the whole pic- 
Continued on Page 193 


Special effects expert Derek Meddings (ABOVE RIGHT) originally delivered the text of the 
accompanying article at a joint seminar of the British Society of Cinematographers and the 
British Film Producers Association. (BELOW) One of six full-size body shells of the Lotus 
Esprit automobile furnished to the filmmakers by the car’s manufacturer for action se- 
quences in ‘“‘THE SPY WHO LOVED ME”. In addition, miniatures of various sizes were 
employed to film the extremely intricate sequence. 
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Now that sounds like a lot of 
hogwash, doesn't it? 
But it isn’t. Because when it 
comes to film or videotape, there 
is actually very little we can't do. 
Take for example, our video 
services. Name it and we can 
— handle it. Like computerized 
editing and dubbing, studio 
services, mobile production units, 
laser color film recording, and 
the list goes on and on. 

-: Our motion picture division can 
offer you color film processing, 
optical effects, animation, dailies, 

and much, much more. 
So you can see, we're 
very proud about all 
the fine work we do 
at Producers Color. 
In fact, we're 
convinced that the 
') only thing we can't 
do is a bad job. 
Give us a Call 
and find that 
out for yourself. 
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WE CAN DO A LOT OF THINGS. 
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Motion Picture Laboratory e 2921 East Grand Blvd. 
PRO Avie RS Detroit, Michigan 48202 (313) 874-1112 
CO LO Video Tape Division e 16210 Meyers Road 


S E RV | ae E Detroit, Michigan 48235 (313) 345-4866 


UNIATEC GRAND PRIX 
Continued from Page 186 


The Czechoslovakian entry, THE SUN, 
was quite remarkable and included se- 
quences shot by laser light and of the 
periphery of the sun photographed at the 
time of a full eclipse. 

Other films worth mentioning were the 
East German entry SPORT SHOW 
which documented all the preliminaries 
of a major athletic event in stop motion 
done on an optical printer, the Canadian 
entry, which showed how very inferior 
film can be transferred from Super-8 to 
16mm via a video process with remarka- 
ble improvement in image quality, and the 
Finnish entry, TUBANGI, which showed 
a cigarette in limbo smoking by itself as it 
puffed away to the accompaniment of 
coughs and wheezes. It demonstrated 
how a simple piece of cinema magic can 
have immense impact—in this case, for 
an anti-smoking campaign. 

The French entry, L-ANIMAL, was a 
combined animation and live action main 
title sequence. It was interesting to note 
that the Director of Photography of that 
film was Claude Renoir, who also photo- 
graphed THE SPY WHO LOVED ME— 
marking probably the first time the work 
of one cinematographer has been en- 
tered by two countries in the same UN- 
IATEC Technical Film Competition. 

Hungary entered a very amusing opti- 
cal test film designed to help and 
encourage cinema projectionists to im- 
prove the quality of sound reproduction in 
cinemas. By using a “show business” 
style of presentation in place of the usual 
dull test film, it is hoped, presumably, that 
projectionists will relate to the message 
and assure that their equipment is prop- 
erly adjusted. 

The Italian entry ALLEGRO MA NON 
TROPPO which won a Prix d’Honneur 
was a mixture of animation and live action 
and won high acclaim from many judges. 

As before in UNIATEC Film Technique 
Competition, the Rumanians demon- 
strated their prowess with the optical 
printer to take a single dance sequence 
and by multiple printing, and printing the 
colour separations “out of sync”, produce 
a beautiful image which is a ballet in it- 
self. 

The Polish entry, also called THE 
SUN, was an animated sequence where 
each frame of film had been separately 
printed by hard stamping. The result was 
very graphic and illustrated a means of 
producing images without recourse to 
photography or a camera. 

One of the USSR entries, GYPSY 
CAMP BENEATH THE SKY, was photo- 
graphed and shown on 70mm film and 
necessitated the jury having a special 
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viewing session in the cinema in the | 


Champs Elysees. The comfort of the 
cinema, especially the seating, was even 
more overwhelming than the film, under- 
scoring a fact which has been long 
appreciated in France—namely, that if 
you want to get paying customers into the 
cinema, then the presentation must be 
perfect and the seats and ambience 
more comfortable than the homes they 
left. 

| doubt if there are cinemas anywhere 
in the world which can compare with 
France for good projection, comfortable 
seating and a welcoming ambience. 

The awards for Technical Film Litera- 
ture were won by David Samuelson for 
his book MOTION PICTURE CAMERA 
AND LIGHTING EQUIPMENT published 
by Focal Press and the French magazine 
LE TECHNICIEN DU FILM. & 


THE SPY WHO LOVED ME 


(Descriptions of the Special Effects for 
which Derek Meddings was respon- 
sible, involving mechanical models and 
miniatures.) 


ACTION 


This sequence begins with James 
Bond and Anya in the Lotus Esprit 
being followed by a motorcycle. The 
motorcycle fires a sidecar which pur- 
sues the Lotus, misses it and 
explodes into a lorry carrying a load of 
mattresses. 


DESCRIPTION 


This involved the design and construc- 
tion of a full size mechanical model of a 
motorcycle with sidecar The sidecar 
was driven by a separate combustion 
engine guided by a stuntman hidden in- 
side, lying on his stomach. As the side- 
car was released, the motorcyclist fired 
rockets which gave the sidecar an extra 
boost to accelerate from the motorcycle. 


ACTION 


Sequence continues at the end of 
the helicopter chase, which was cut in 
the interests of time. A helicopter 
forces the Lotus, carrying Bond and 
Anya, down a narrow road and onto a 
jetty projecting into the sea. The Lotus 
leaves the jetty and splashes into the 
sea where it converts into a sub- 
marine. 


DESCRIPTION 


A mechanical model of the Lotus was 
fired by a compressed air ram along the 
jetty. Underwater, a four-foot model of 
the Lotus and several full-size mechan- 
ical models were used to simulate the 
sinking of the car and the conversion into 


TIFFEN 
PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTO 
ACCESSORIES. 


Forthe same reasons Tiffen Filters 
are the #1 choice of the pro's, so are 
Tiffen Professional Photographic Ac- 
cessories. 

Like our filters, Tiffen accessories 
are made to the highest standards of 
optical and mechanical quality in the 
industry. 

They’re designed to stand up to 
the roughest day-in-day-out profes- 
sional use. 


Rubber Lens Shade 


PROFESSIONAL FILTER HOLDER: Holds 
square glass, gelatin, and round series- 
size glass filters—separately or together. 
Permits accurate alignment of oblong or 
round lens shade. Mounts easily on lens 
with standard adapter rings. 


RUBBER LENS SHADE: For heavy duty, all 
weather use. Protects lens and collapses 
easily. Eliminates reflection and glare. 


VIEWING FILTER: Permits visual inter- 
pretation of shadows and highlights corre- 
sponding to film’s emulsion. Color or b/w. 
Interchangeable filters. 


And Tiffen makes the most com- 
plete line of Photo Accessories in the 
business —everything from Lens 
Shades to Protective Filter Pouches 
to Viewing Filters. 

Tiffen Photo Accessories. 

The professional line for profes- 
sionals who are on the line. 


- 
Viewing Filter 


Professional Holder W/Le' 


Filter Pouch 


PROFESSIONAL HOLDER W/LENS 
SHADE: Combines features of foremen- 
tioned filter holder and rubber lens shade 
in one complete unit. Available with stan- 
dard or wide angle rubber lens shade. 
Specify when ordering. 


FILTER POUCH: Made of ruggedly con- 
structed Naugahyde. Lined with 100% 
Nylon over foam cushioning for freedom of 
lint and super protection. 


Write for free brochure and price list. 


TiIFFEN 


The first name in filters 
90 OSER AVENUE, HAUPPAUGE, N.Y. 11787 (516) 273-2500 _ TELEX 96-7748 
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COLUMBIA 
COLLEGE 


COLUMBIA 
COLLEGE 


Approved for Veterans 


Now’... 
an ULTRA image 
on the screen... 


even in automated theatres 


A study of the Motion Picture and 
Television Arts and Sciences within a 
degree program, taught by a distin- 
guished faculty. 


Now Registering. Write for a descrip- 
tive brochure. 


COLUMBIA COLLEGE 


925 No. La Brea Ave. 
Hollywood, Calif. 90038 
851-0550 


no fuzzy edges... 
no dark pictures... 

sno “hocus focus”.. 

, with ISCO Cinelux ULTRA 
projection lenses 


New Isco Cinelux Ultra MC projection lenses 


make a dramatic difference in the quality of 


the picture your customers see on the screen. 


Sharper: edge to edge, corner to corner. 
Far brighter:—actually 20 to 30% brighter. 
Clearer, more visible contrast. And... 


pictures stay in focus, even if your projection 


booth is unattended. 


isCO Theatre Lenses 


distributed in the U.S. by 


Schneider 


Corporation of America 
185 Willis Avenue, Mineola, N.Y. 11501 


The Unique new multi-coated 

Cinelux Ultra has established a 

whole new standard of image 

Clarity... studio quality you can use 

in your theater, on your present 35mm 
projector. You can see the proof on 

your screen. Call your Theater Equipment 
dealer, or write us for details. 


a submarine including the retraction of 
the wheels, the projection of fins and the 
emergence of a periscope. All the 
underwater shots in this sequence were 
shot in the open sea with underwater 
cameras. No use was made of a tank or 
of dry shooting through underwater 
ports. In all, six full size Lotus car bodies 
were used, each specially designed for 
specific purposes in this sequence, in 
addition to several miniaturised models 
of the underwater car, ranging from four 
feet to six inches. 


ACTION 


Bond fires a small guided missile 
from the rear of the Lotus which ex- 
plodes the helicopter hovering above. 


DESCRIPTION 


This portion of the sequence involved 
the use of full-size mechanical models of 
the Lotus and rocket, plus cuts of a full- 
size helicopter and an identical five-foot 
radio-controlled model which was blown 


up. 


ACTION 


Next, Bond and Anya travel under- 
water in the Lotus. 


DESCRIPTION 


This vehicle was a full-size Lotus car 
body specifically designed and adapt- 
ed for underwater travel. The vehicle 
was propelled by four battery-operated 
motors and guided by an operator sitting 
in the passenger compartment. Actual 
performance of the vehicle (top speed 
approx. ten knots, and the ability to turn 
on its own radius) exceeded the perfor- 
mance of existing commercial under- 
water vehicles. 


ACTION 


Underwater, the Lotus approaches 
the submerged Atlantis and hovers 
near the control room and exits from 
the vicinity. 


DESCRIPTION 


This part of the sequence involved the 
use of several different sized models of 
the Lotus, as well as shots of the full-size 
mechanical self-propelled Lotus. Parts 
of the background were miniaturised 
models of coral reefs and several dif- 
ferent scale models of Atlantis and 
portions thereof. The control room shot 
was a painted matte with action pro- 
jected on it. 


ACTION 


After the Lotus exits from the vicin- 
ity of Atlantis, frogmen on underwater 
scooters emerge from a full-size sec- 
tion of Atlantis and, together with a 
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Stromberg submarine, give chase. A | mak ee 


fight ensues involving underwater 
rockets fired by the scooters, the 
Lotus, and the Stromberg submarine. 


DESCRIPTION 


All the devices used were full-size 
mechanical models specifically de- 
signed for the film, with the exception of 
the Stromberg submarine. The Strom- 
berg submarine was an existing mini- 
submarine commercially available and 
specially modified with underwater 
weapons for the film. The rockets, the ink 
and the mines were all worked from in- 
side the Lotus by operators. 


wk 


10:1 zoom 

An indispensable tool 
for the director or 
cameraman in 
composing enchor. = 
choosin Beier 

lenses. oom in 
both 35mm and 16mm 
formats. 

PRICE: E: $335.00 


neck strap and case) 


4 38enen 
SAMORE HIG 


ACTION 


Following the fight, the Lotus, par- 
tially damaged, makes for land sur- 
facing at a popular tourist beach in 
Sardinia and drives away. 


DESCRIPTION 


This sequence involved the use of 
specifically designed full-size under- 
water self-propelled Lotus. A full-size 
model was towed out of the water on to 
the beach by a hidden mechanical track. 
The full-size Lotus automobile was 
driven from the beach. 


ACTION 


This sequence begins with an 
American submarine approaching the 
tanker “Liparus’”’. 


DESCRIPTION 

All shots of the “Liparus” in the film 
involve the use of a 63-foot model of the 
tanker, driven by an internal combustion wena ee 
engine and operated by a crew of three. 
The shots of the American submarine, Is The Repaired Kind. 
both underwater and on the surface, are 
of a 20-foot model. 


The Perf-Fix’ system for film perforation repair 


ACTION 
After the American submarine is Instantly repairs any length of damage on 
forced to the surface, it is swallowed 16mm, 35mm, 65mm and 70mm film 


by the “Liparus”’. . 
Prolongs film life 
DESCRIPTION p fu d 
The exteriors are model shots, in the revents ture amage 


interior, a three-quarter-size mechanical Does away with costly replacement footage 
model was towed into a live set where it : h L 
docked. Means quality projection 


ACTION 


Later in the sequence the two other 
submarines captured by the 
‘“‘Liparus’”’, now called Stromberg 
submarines 1 and 2, leave the tanker. 


iw? Be : eee 
The Perf-Fix system. A precision engineered combination 
of machine and repair tape developed specifically to save you 
time and money. 


Call or write for more information 


DESCRIPTION the Perf-Fix company 


The interior shots are of three- 12381 Wilshire Boulevard, 
quarter-size models of the British and Los Angeles, Ca 90025 (213) 820-5827 
Russian atomic missile submarines on 
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WHY THE MONEY-SAVING NEW 
CINEMATICS SIX-PLATE IS NOT 
Se SNDRY 


We would like to be able to say 
the new Cinematics six-plate 
is revolutionary, but all we 

did was expand our modular 

four-plate machine and put it 

in a larger case. And even our four-plate 

wasn’t revolutionary when we introduced 
it two years ago. It simply does everything you expect a flatbed to do (very reliably as it’s 
turned out) for about half what you'd expect to pay. Well, maybe just a little bit 
revolutionary? 

Our detailed illustrated brochure reveals how we 

do it. Please send for one. We’ll include complete 


pricing. Box 16045 
Modular Super-8 and 16mm. About $3500 Baltimore, Maryland 21218 
to $5300. (301) 89-7900 kS 


PERFORMANCE 


on the New Miller VG50 Fluid Head 


Professional cameramen demand tilt and 360° panning capacity, 
the finest... that’s why they have the new VG50 has: 
preferred Miller Fluid Heads, the ¢ A 360° azimuth scale. 
original Fluid Head. ¢ An elevation scale. 


The new, VG50, heavy duty ¢ Large 4”x7” camera plate for in- 


Fluid Head will support movie and Greased security and balance. 
video cameras weighing up to ¢ Right or left hand handle option. 
50 Ibs., and incorporates the many Recommended for use with the new, 
features that have been the hall- aluminum, heavy duty tripod, 
mark of Miller Fluid Heads... No. 213 which has the new, ‘‘Triple- 
and MORE. Cluster’ Claw-Ball Leveling Unit. 


In addition to the smooth action of This leveling unit features a tight, 
viscosity drag, variable tension quick-locking device for fast 
control screws for pan and tilt units, pressurized contact with the top 
casting on the tripod legs. This 

promotes more efficient, 

unobstructed filming mobility. 

. Recommended maximum 
load: 50 Ibs. 

Weight: 9 Ibs. 

Height: 6% inches. 


f Also available, Model VGS50. 
@ Same as VG50 with addition 
of slip pan unit which allows 
breakaway pans in order to 
follow fast action, such as 
sporting and racing 

events. 


Miller Professional Eaulaiont 
pees 40816 Burbank Blvd. / No. Hollywood, CA 91601 
BF Phone (213) 766-9451 


tracks. The exterior shot of the 20-foot 
model and the tanker model is in the 
open sea. 


ACTION 


After a full-scale battle which takes 
place inside the “Liparus” (this por- 
tion of the sequence has been cut out 
in the interests of time), Bond and the 
American sailors manage to enter the 
control room and reprogramme the 
Stromberg submarines to destroy 
each other. 


DESCRIPTION 


The underwater shots of the missiles 
being propelled from their tubes and 
then surfacing and speeding towards 
their targets involved the use of a model 
section of the submarines and seven- 
foot model missiles fired by compressed 
air (as they are launched in actuality by 
the Polaris submarines). A chemical 
propellant fires as the missiles break sur- 
face (again, similar to the way the mis- 
siles are actually propelled from the 
Polaris submarines). 


ACTION 


Following the successful elimina- 
tion of the Stromberg submarines, 
Bond and the Americans assemble 
aboard the American submarine. They 
blast open the doors of the sinking 
tanker and escape. 


DESCRIPTION 


This portion of the sequence involved 
the mechanical submarine moving in the 
real set. Underwater shots are of a model 
of the portion of the submarine’s torpedo 
compartments and the firing of a model 
torpedo. The sequence ends with 
cross-cutting between the three- 
quarter-size mechanical submarine 
moving in the live set and a model of the 
live set measuring 20' x 8' x 5'. The inte- 
rior collapse of the overhead gantries 
was shot on the model set. The exterior 
portions of the sequence were filmed 
using a 63-foot model tanker and a 20- 
foot model submarine at sea. The explo- 
sions and sinking of the “Liparus”, in- 
cluding the underwater portions thereof, 
involved the use of the model tanker. 


ACTION 


The next sequence begins after the 
death of Stromberg, when Bond meets 
Jaws in Atlantis. Following a fight, 
they enter the shark tank, where Jaws 
is picked up by an electro-magnet and 
dropped into the tank by Bond. 


DESCRIPTION 


The fight between Jaws and the shark 
involved the use of a mechanical shark 
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on the surface shots and live sharks in 
the underwater shots. 


ACTION 


Torpedos are launched from the 
American submarine towards Atlan- 
tis. Atlantis explodes and sinks. 


DESCRIPTION 


This portion of the sequence involved 
the use of the complete Atlantis model 
and sections thereof in various scales. 


ACTION 


Bond and Anya manage to make 
their way to an escape chamber and 
float to the surface. 


DESCRIPTION 


This sequence involved the use of a 
model escape chamber in various 
scales from a few inches to seven feet 
(approx. half actual size), underwater 
and breaking the surface. A full-size 
model was used for the long shots with 
the recovery vessel. ba 


MECHANICAL MINIATURES 
Continued from Page 187 


ture only the miniature was used. 

The tanker had a crew of three and was 
a very maneuverable boat. In the final 
part of the picture the tanker is set afire 
by explosions going off along the full 
length of it and finally it sinks. Before 
actually blowing it up and sinking it, we 
stripped it of its very expensive Evinrude 
outboard engine and various pumps in 
the flotation chambers along the sides of 
the front part of the tanker. This was done 
because we discovered, after our first 
sea trial, that it had a tendency to nose 
dive because of the high speed it had to 
attain. Otherwise, it gave the impression 
of hardly moving when filmed at high 
speed. The flotation chambers would 
then be flooded to assist sinking the 
tanker. 

These chambers had given us a lot of 
trouble even though the front part was 
empty. There was still not a lot of space 
because of the room needed for the 
submarines to enter, so the chambers 
were long and narrow with open tops for 
quick filling. Even when filled we found 
that it would only sink to the level of the 
deck, so Peter Lamont (the Art Director) 
started to make cement blocks with rings 
set into them so | could hang them inside 
this bottomless boat. As always, when 
filming this type of sequence, some 
things work for you and others don’t. You 
build a boat to float and to sink; it wants to 
sink when it should float, and float when 
the darn thing should sink! When | ap- 
proached the boatbuilding yards about 
this, they said, “We don’t know anything 


PROFESSIONAL EQUIPMENT RENTAL SERVICE 


MIDWEST CINE SERUICES 


626 EAST 75TH STREET @ KANSAS CITY, MO. 64131 © (816) 333-0022 


Your equipment. 
It’s only as good 
ap age 


fe You invest the most you 
"Can afford in your equipment. 
After all, it's what you make your 


living with. For the same reason, you — 


pe precious time selecting a a6 that is of the same caliber . 
as your equipment. 
ual Processors follows this same phiogooty: We've 
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ETE EE PIE CL EE about sinking boats; our customers want 


C) SS 


them to float!” 

Although most things had been worked 
out, you could sink the tanker only once. 
Even though | did have a scheme for get- 
ting it to the surface and filming it again if 
it wasn’t right the first time, thank the Lord 


cit 
x SSI 
2 xte we didn’t have to do it. 


Camera Systems When we came to the car situations, 


again we intended to do this with models, 
VIB das? ete 1 = lt E Hosty ra eNGTOER Souy. UNTS but as the picture progressed and we got 


involved with the people who make Lotus 
Holl d 213-989-4420—San Francisco 415-864-4644—Mexico City 905-5204041— New York 212-431-3930 
i Miami 305-757-5988 — Boston 617-266-7468 — Denver 303-777-7699 cars, they were so helpful that we thought 


Atlanta 404-451-4624 — London 01-452-8090 — Paris 328-5830 — Sydney 428-5300 it was quite possible that we could use 
Send for brochure — Tyler Camera Systems, 14218 Aetna Street, Van Nuys, California 91401 U.S.A. one of their full-size cars in the water. 


L* HELICOPTERS CAMERAMEN CAMERA PILOT S | Altogether Lotus provided us with six 


which had to do varying things. The 
wheels had to retract inside the car and 
the wheel arches fold over to convert it 
from a car into a very smooth looking 
submersible. We started off by thinking 
we could fit most things into maybe two 
cars, but we had so many things happen- 
ing with the wheels and the fins—firing 
z . H . rockets out through the back windshield 
If YOu re filming In and firing missiles from the front of the 
car—that we found it was easier to have 
several vehicles and use them to build in 
the requirements that we needed—plus 
one that was totally submersible traveling 
underwater. 


The design of the screens on the car 
{LY was very cunningly done because Ken 
a RMS Adam, the Production Designer, and | de- 
1 3 | cided that if we actually blotted out the 
{are windscreen and the side windows with 
louvers we wouldn’t have to show who 
was sitting inside. We knew that even- 
tually we were going to have to have di- 

vers inside driving it. 


When it started out, they tried to use 

re-breathers because we didn’t want 

— bubbles coming up from the car, but this 
| | 


became alittle difficult because there are 
Rocky Mountain certain dangers in using re-breathing 


outfits. After our first few days of rushes, 
we realized that it looked better to have 
some bubbles coming from various parts 


2 of the car. It just seemed to enhance the 
Puts it alll together shots, so the divers were told to forget 
846 &35 ine Camera hentele their re-breathing apparatus and we 
* CHAPMAN Hustler Dolly * 750 AMP High Altitude Blimped Generator would use normal diving equipment 
*COLORTRAN Crab Dolly °1%2 Ton & 5Ton Equipment Trucks which made it a lot easier for them. In 
* MOLE- RICHARDSON Lighting Equip. * Sound Engineers » Make-up Artists spite of the full size Lotus cars, we still 
* MATTHEWS Grip Equipment * Grips _* Script Coordinators « Production Managers had to use miniature one-quarter-scale 
¢Cameramen and Assistants e Gaffers ¢ Pre-production and Scouting Services cars for certain shots in the picture. The 
Call or Write for Information first time you see the car underwater it is 

ROCKY MOUNTAIN CINE SUPPORT 338 South Pearl St. Denver, Colorado 80209 the miniature. 

All the shots you’ve seen were shot at 
sea in the Bahamas and this presented 
us with problems because we were work- 
ing in shark-infested waters. If you’re a 
coward it’s the usual thing, when you go 
anywhere, to enquire into the sort of 
things that swim around in the water. 
They said, “You know, we've got a lot of 


(303) 795-9713 
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sharks, but you don’t see them often.” | 
thought, “Yes, we’ve heard that before 
somewhere. Just wait until we get the 
camera out and get into the sea; they'll 
arrive in schools.” As it happened, we 
Saw only two. One was a nurse shark and 
the other a 12-foot hammerhead which 
we hooked on a line at seven one morn- 
ing. | thought of lots of good reasons for 
not going in the water that day. 


The sequence in which the helicopter 
chases Bond off the jetty in his Lotus car 
was shot in Sardinia, Italy, in sunny 
weather, so it was decided to film all of 
the miniatures in the Bahamas in order to 
match that weather. 


The helicopters were large radio- 
controlled models which had to explode 
and crash into the sea. One of them Bond 
shoots down with a missile fired from 
underwater after it has chased him into 
the water. The director asked me if we 
could get a shot of the helicopter from 
underwater, with the camera looking up 
and seeing the shape of the helicopter 
hovering just above the water. 


We were shooting the Lotus car 
underwater sequence when | got the 
message that the surface was just right 
for that shot, so we thought we would try 
to get a test shot to see how it looked. We 
hung the helicopter on a cable from the 
Crane and suspended it just above the 
surface. From the moment we hung the 
thing on the crane the weather changed 
from calm to windy and a choppy sea. 
Lamar Boren (cameraman) and | went 
down, but had terrible difficulty seeing 
the helicopter through the water because 
we were being washed around by sea 
swells. Every so often | would spot it and 
Lamar wouldn't. It was very difficult look- 
ing through the viewfinder in rough con- 
ditions. | would give Lamar a prod and 
point up. Lamar would stick the camera 
upwards and shoot. When we surfaced 
we knew it was useless unless the condi- 
tions were perfect. Anyway, we had it 
printed as a test. It went into the picture. 
The fleeting glances you got of the 
helicopter were just what the director 
wanted. 


We had a large crew from Pinewood— 
riggers, carpenters and plasterers— 
working fifty feet down, despite the fact 
that most of them had never dived in their 
lives. The deepest that any of the crew 
had ever been down was twenty feet! 
They had to rig up tracks on the seabed. 
We had to build dollies that could track 
into the various models including a four- 
foot model of the Lotus car for the se- 
quence where it went in between two 
rocks and when it approached Atlantis. 
Atlantis was that monster you saw stand- 
ing like a big spider which Bond and Anya 
found. 


SHOOTING IN THE NORTHERN 
CALIFORNIA area 
cALL CINEMA SERVICES CO. 


of San Francisco for all your 


Lighting equipment, grip equipment, brutes, 
HMI lights, generators, grip trucks 


WRITE OR CALL FOR PRICE LIST: 


CINEMA SERVICES Co. 


3866 Bayshore Blivd., Brisbane, CA 94005 
Phone (415) 468-5220 


Distributors of Mole-Richardson Products 


**Aten ton truck...backed over 

one of the camera cases...not one 
piece of equipment was damaged- 
a great tribute to our Halliburton 


e@ 
Cas es @  —Bob Friedman, Director, Photographic Services, Dallas Cowboys. 


It was just another “road trip” for Bob Friedman, head of the Dallas Cowboys 
Football Club Film Department. Responsible for transporting the expensive 
motion picture camera equipment the team takes to their professional football 
“away” games...he is accustomed to seeing one of his Halliburton cases fall 
off an airplane baggage ramp and skid across a runway, or even fall from the 
baggage bay of a jet to the ramp. But the ultimate accident happened when 
his equipment was being removed from a chartered jet in Los Angeles. He 
reports: “The equipment cases were lined up outside the airplane waiting to 
be loaded on our equipment truck when a ten ton truck, used to clean out the 
airplanes, backed over one of the camera cases. The case was destroyed— 
almost mashed flat—and not one piece of the equipment was damaged—a 
great tribute to our Halliburton cases. Thanks for supplying us with a great 


produce Fy Just one more time ZERO-Halliburton aluminum 
Sy 77-cacases proved their reputation as the toughest, 
safest, finest photo equipment cases created. 
With replaceable foam interiors to customize 
them to meet your needs, anywhere... anytime. 
See your ZERO-Halliburton dealer or write for 

information. Send us your story of an unusual 

experience with a ZERO-Halliburton case. 
If published you'll receive anew case FREE. 


PE ate SZERO 


BERKEY MARKETING COMPANIES 
Box 1102, Woodside, N.Y. 11377 
From the people who created the post-recovery Apollo Moon Rock Containers 
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Nine ways 


PALMER FILM SERVICES 
can work for you: (continuep) 


We’re Here to Help. Whether your need is for Labora- 
tory, Recording, Editing, Titles, Animation, or Video 
Transfers, your job will receive careful, personalized 
attention at Palmer Films. 


Advanced Color Developing: Our all-new color plant 
features the latest equipment and techniques for mo- 
tion picture processing. We develop ECO, EF, MS, 
ECN Il, Internegative, CRI, 7381 and Ektachrome 7389 
and 90 with silver track. 


Quality: Palmer Films has been providing top quality 
picture and sound reproduction for motion pictures 
since 1936. And if your film needs a little help, we do 
post flashing, force developing, scene-to-scene color 
correction, and liquid gate printing. 


To build this full-size would have been 
an enormous undertaking, so we used a 
large miniature, which meant that we had 
to scale the car down to quarter-size and 
still have it maneuverable to use when it 
approached Atlantis. 

We had to have the model of Atlantis 
coming out of the sea slowly. In order to 
do this, we built a hydraulically-operated 
rig which we could put about twenty feet 
down and then operate it to bring it up out 
of the water. We ended up with problems. 
For example, by the time we got it set up 
in the right depth of water, the tide would 
turn, the sea level would drop and then 
we would have to rearrange the rig and 
tow it a little farther out. It was very impor- 
tant that it came out of the water at the 
right height and towered above you, in 
order to give the impression of size. 

| think the model shots in THE SPY 
WHO LOVED ME were an achievement 
because producers and directors always 
have this thing about miniatures in their 
mind. They remember the worst model 


(TO BE CONTINUED) shots they have ever seen and somehow 


cannot get it out of their minds that the 
same thing is going to happen to their 
picture and that they are going to end up 
with a good picture and terrible miniature 
shots. 


to get the whole story, call: 


W. A. PALMER FILMS, INC. 


611 HOWARD STREET - SAN FRANCISCO, CA 94105 « PHONE (415) 986-5961 
San Francisco’s complete 16 mm film service 


16mm 


‘Processin 
‘Printing = 
‘Recording. _— 
‘Video Transfer 


a ‘ 


CHANNEL 8 COLOR LABS 


905 JACKSON STREET/P.O. BOX 1410 
TAMPA, FLORIDA 33601/813/229-7781 


We are currently in a period when pic- 
tures are becoming more ambitious and 
people are dreaming up all sorts of shots 
where there will be no possible way to get 
the desired effects other than through the 
use of miniatures. If you are going to do 
something like a James Bond film, for 
example, it’s certain that you are going to 
be involved in miniature shots some- 
where along the line. Zz 


ASC CINEMATOGRAPHERS 
AVAILABLE FOR SEMINARS, 
LECTURES, INFORMAL 
DISCUSSIONS AND QUESTIONS 
& ANSWERS SESSIONS 


The following members of the American So- 
ciety of Cinematographers have indicated their 
availability to appear for seminars, lectures, in- 
formal discussions and questions and answers 
pertaining to motion picture and television pho- 
tography, lighting, special photographic effects 
and production in general: L. B. “‘Bud’’ Abbott, 
Lloyd Ahern, Taylor Byars, Stanley Cortez, 
Victor Duncan, Linwood Dunn, Daniel Fapp, 
George Folsey, Richard Glouner, Burnett Guf- 

_ fey, John L. Hermann, Gerald Hirschfeld, Win- 
ton Hoch, Michel Hugo, Richard Kelley, Milton 
Krasner, Vilis Lapenieks, Andrew Laszlo, Ernst 
Laszlo, Jacques Marquette, Richard Moore, Sol 
Negrin, Frank Phillips, Owen Roizman, Joseph 
Ruttenberg, Howard Schwartz, Richard Shore, 
Frank Stanley, Alan Stensvold, Mario Tosi, Ted 
Voigtlander, Harry Wolf, and Vilmos Zsigmond. 

Arrangements as to availability and other de- 
tails are to be made directly with the individual 
A.S.C. member. For further information, con- 
tact: American Society of Cinematographers, 
P.O. Box 2230, Hollywood, California 90028. 
Telephone: (213) 876-5080. 


FOR A FREE BROCHURE AND PRICE LIST, WRITE TO ABOVE ADDRESS 
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PANAVISION UNVEILS 18 
NEW ITEMS OF EQUIPMENT 
Continued from Page 182 


low profile streamlined electronic unit/ 
battery case, shaped so that it does not 
act as an airfoil when using the Pana- 
glide mounted on a fast moving platform 
or in windy conditions. The TV view- 
finder monitor of the Panaglide is very, 
very much brighter than before and dis- 
plays a picture even when the sun is 
falling directly onto the face of the 
monitor. 

The new Panaglide also includes 
automatic photoelectric control of the 
brightness of the monitor, so that view- 
ing of the monitor is optimized at the 
ambient light levels and, at that same 
time, eliminates blooming of the monitor 
picture when a very bright object is en- 
countered. The new Panaflex Panaglide 
is invertible, allowing the camera and 
the electrical box to be switched so that 
it is possible to photograph with the 
camera only a few inches from the 
ground. The new Panaflex Panaglide is 
lighter than its predecessor and is si- 
lent, so that it can be used for sync- 
sound recording. 


PAN-ARRI PANAGLIDE 

This unit includes all the above new 
features of the Panaflex Panaglide, ex- 
cept that it is not suitable for sync-sound 
dialogue. 


PANAFLEX PLASTIC MAGAZINES 

New Lightweight 250’, 500’ and 1000’ 
magazines for the Panaflex camera are 
made of high-impact plastic and are 
considerably lighter than their metal 
predecessors. 


PANAFINDER 


A new optical device which accepts all 
Panavision lenses and allows the 
cameraman to view the scene through 
the actual lens he will use, therefore 
facilitating the choice of camera po- 
sitions. Fl 


DAVID W. SAMUELSON 


To Classified Advertisers 


Copy deadline for classified ad- 
vertising is the Ist of month, 
preceding publication date. Mail 
copy and remittance to cover 
cost to 


AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER 
1782 No. Orange Dr. 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 
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EDITING "CONS@GLES 


35mm, 16mm 
Economical, reliable, gentle 
For literature please call, day or night: 


(S800) Set 7 700 ext:815 


ee. 


Twenty-Fourth Frame 


p.o. box 2167, christiansburg, va.24073 (703) 382-4135 
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7p SPECIAL PHOTOGRAPHIC EFFECTS 
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Shoot the Works, 
Not the Budget. 


. ARIF LE xX 
— 16 


At Filmarts we provide well-conditioned, high performance, 
professional motion picture equipment, whether for rental or 
purchase. Whatever your needs, call us. We can satisfy them 
and still keep your equipment budget in line while giving you the 
the service you expect. And if your treatment calls for aerial, 
underwater or Steadicam footage, we’re specialists. 


Why should you call Filmarts? Simple. 


We know our job inside out. 


Himeoris 


38 Newbury Street ¢ Boston, MA 02116 © (617) 266-7468 


For AnimationTHRIFTFAX Camera Stands 


Ask us about 
‘JR.’ THRIFTFAX 


Versatile, accurate, “7 For the mini- 
productive budget 


THRIFTFAX ‘SR.’ 
Top performance 


MINI-THRIFTFAX 


FILMING 14 TV MONITORS 
WITHOUT SHUTTER BAR 
Continued from Page 155 


The control room scene was an actual 
control room of CFTM in Montreal, 
Canada. | had to replace all of the black 
and white monitors in that control room 
with color monitors. All of the monitors 
had to be color balanced for the same 
color temperature and | adjusted them for 
100 footcandle maximum white output. It 
was decided that we would photograph 
the monitors adjusted for 5600°K and all 
lighting would be quartz boosted to 
5400°K. This would allow a natural con- 
trol room feeling. 

Prior to the shoot day, | checked my 
specially designed shutter on the 
modified BNCR. 

To photograph a television picture, one 
must realize that a television picture is 
scanned continuously from left to right, 
top to bottom. One frame occurs every 
1/29.97 of a second, or 33.366 milli- 
seconds. Each line is scanned in 1/15734 
of a second, or 63.5 microseconds. 
There is no pull-down of the television 
picture like in film. The retrace, the time it 
takes the electron beam to go from the 
lower right corner of the screen to the 
upper left corner of the screen, is typi- 
cally less than 1 millisecond. 

If it were possible to have a motion 
picture camera photograph an entire tel- 
evision frame, it would have to have a 
shutter opening of approximately 288° 
and a shutter closure of 72°. This would 
allow an exposure of 1/30 of a second. 
The cameras that are used today have a 
shutter opening of 280° or less, typically 
180°, or 1/50 of a second. This means 
that one cannot photograph in real time 
an entire television frame. We have to 
make a compromise and settle on one 
field of the television frame (remember 
that a television frame contains two 
fields; field 1 contains the odd-numbered 
lines, field 2 the even-numbered lines). 

In order to photograph one field, it 
would be easy if we had a shutter that 
instantaneously opened, exposed the 
film for exactly 16.683 milliseconds and 
then instantaneously closed. But in real- 
ity we have a shutter that slowly opens, 
makes the exposure and slowly closes. 
The opening and closing typically takes 
more than 1.25 milliseconds. During this 
slow opening and closing, upwards of 15 


For all ANIMATION/TITLING/FILMSTRIP production and 
preparation equipment, for animation supplies of all sorts, get the 
facts, first, from FAX Company. A two-part descriptive price list 
covering ““The Mechanics of Animation” and “The Art of Anima- 
tion” is yours free, on request. Tell us of special needs. 


FA X COMPAN Y 
374 S.Fair Oaks Ave., Pasadena, Calif. 91105 — 213/681-3084 


or more television lines are scanned. 

If we could place this slow opening and 
closing during retrace of the television 
picture, we would have no problem. But 
since the motion picture camera is run- 
ning at 23.976 frames per second and the 
television is running at 29.97 frames per 
second and we are photographing a field 
of information in 16.683. milliseconds, 
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there is a shutter closure time to allow for 
fil - i i . 
Him Bull down and registration of 6-025 | | FRIGIDHEAT PRECISION HEAT PUMPS 


peter hee Bales aie eee 2s te tele: FOR LIQUID PROCESS OR LASER TEMPERATURE CONTROL 


vision monitor. This means that the shut- 
ter opening is now occurring when the For some 1800 customers over the past fifteen years, Frigid- 
television is scanning the middle of the heat has become and still is their preferred 1/10°F. temp- 
television picture. control system for liquids. One of our smallest units is shown 
If the fade-in by the shutter and fade- wage with its 194-1 adjustable control attached tothe stain- 
out are not precisely correct, there will be she: stee| ie. bracket. Its probe u mounted in the mag- 
; netic pumps inlet elbow. Other sizes have either type 316 or 
an exposure difference between the lat- Hastelloy steel exchangers and are available with at- 
ter part of one field and the first part of the tached or remote controls as well. 
next field. 
In the conversion from 29.97 to 23.976, 
we find that every other frame has to have 
a perfect lap dissolve of one television 
field to the other. If the shutter opening is 
too wide by a very small amount, the lap 
dissolve will be overexposed, causing a 
white flicker to appear at a repetition rate 
of 12 times per second. Likewise, if the 
shutter opening is tap narrow by a very 
small amount, the lap dissolve will be 
underexposed, causing a dark flicker to 
appear at arepetition rate of 12 times per 
second. 
A camera with a variable shutter is 
made up of two halves: an opening shut- 
ter and a variable closing shutter. The two 
are mechanically coupled together and, FRIGIDH EAT INDUSTRIES 
in actual running, the closing shutter jit- BOX 40947, NASHVILLE, TENN. 37204 / (615) 383-4255 
ters relative to the opening shutter by 
whatever amount of slop is in the me- 
chanical linkage. If this were used to pho- 
tograph the monitors and if it were possi- 


ble to set the shutter exactly for an expo- 
sure of 1/59.94 of a second, the resultant 
film would end up with alternately black — & 
and white flicker, depending on where | ° 7 


the closing shutter happened to be dur- the 35mm. 

ing that revolution. SSS f h 
To eliminate this problem, a shutter | rom t e 

had to be machined, taking into consid- . — : only one in 

eration the transmission factor of the “ x . 

lenses, the culmination of the light by the “ Ka New York 

lenses and the position of the shutter rel- 

ative to the nodal point of the lens and the 

film plane and the reciprocity of the film 

stock. This machined shutter gives us an 

actual exposure of 1/59.94 of a second. 

This is equivalent to a 144° shutter, but in 

actuality is not 144°. A way of checking 

the machining of these shutters to an 

accuracy of better than 10 minutes of arc 

was developed. 


Prior to the shoot, all of the video tapes \ 
had to be edited, color corrected and © Service contracts available on 
cued and a way of starting all of the ma- all moviola equipment. 
chines simultaneously was rigged. To e Complete line of editing, projection and 
color correct the footage shot with the ' sound equipment for rental or purchase 


portable camera, it was necessary to play LAU M iC CO INC , abo ste sacity tor exerhaills’ and 
weet se . B es a 


the tape through a digital time base cor- 306 EAST 39th ST., NEW YORK, N.Y. 10016 * Complete stock of editing supplies. 
rector and acolor corrector and re-record (212) 889-3300-1-2 


the output onto fresh tape. The split ae a : 
screens that were called for had to be Isn’t it nice to know we'll be around to service 


electronically produced through a video | ff} your equipment... AFTER THE DEAL IS CLOSED?® 


switcher. 
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Whatever the speed—Micro-Demand meets the need. 


Filmline’s Citation Series Processors 
with Micro-Demand Drive. 


Now any lab regardless of size, can have 
the quality and reliability of Micro-Demand, 
at prices geared to the volume of its op- 
eration. 

Now the patented Micro-Demand film trans- 
portsystem comes in a full line of Filmline con- 
tinuous, commercial film processors. Priced 
from $8,900. With speeds from 7 FPM to 325 
FPM. 

Introduced in 1968 inits ‘‘Custom Line’ ma- 
chines for professional commercial labs Micro- 
Demand remains the most advanced demand 
drive transport system yet devised for film 
processing. 

Micro-Demand dependability is outstand- 
ing—it will run 24 hours a day, seven days a 
week, at top speed, with virtually no main- 
tenance. 

The inherent design of the Micro-Demand 
system allows the use of conventional film 
rollers and bearings, eliminating the need for 
fragile plastic spring bushings, eccentric wob- 


Distributed Overseas by: 
Bell & Howell Ltd. 
Wembley, Middlesex 
Hao1 EG, England 


id you read these ads ? 


Model DC28-35/16 


ble rollers or other mysterious contrivances. 
“Push-Button”’ operation and reliability allows 
the operator to perform other functions while 
the machine is running. 

All Filmline processors use stainless steel 
construction throughout except where other 
alloys or formulations are recommended or 
proven superior. 

Every Filmline machine is designed for ‘‘Zero 
Down Time’’ and backed by a superb perfor- 
mance record compiled in over 25 years of con- 
tinuous service to the industry. Twenty-five 
years in the forefront of processing machine 
design and innovation. 

Partial Listing of Filmline Installations: 
Deluxe-General, Technicolor, Inc., Capital 
Film Labs., Byron Motion Pictures, TVC 
Labs., Movielab, Radiant Laboratories, Guf- 
fanti Labs., Precision Film Labs., Bellevue- 
Pathe, ABC, CBS, NBC Network TV, NASA, 
General Motors, RCA, IBM, AEC... and thou- 
sands of others. 


Filmline Corporation 
Milford, Connecticut 06460 


CORPORATION Area Code 203 = 878-2433 
MILFORD, CONNECTICUT 


TWX 710-4623733 


The BNCR, the television cameras, the 
video tape machines (both 2” and 3/4") 
and a stroboscope were all synchronized 
from CFTM’s master sync generator. The 
BNCR was initially phased to the televi- 
sion picture by the use of the strobo- 
scope. The filming was continuously 
monitored by an oscilloscope showing 
the phase of the BNCR shutter to the 
video picture. Since the camera is run- 
ning at 23.976, | sent a sync pulse to the 
sound man so that the sound track would 
be in perfect sync. Upon rolling the cam- 
era, | would speed up the BNCR to catch 
up with the video and, when in phase, 
would electronically lock them together. 
This took just a few seconds. 

It had been suggested by the film crew 
to run the video at 24—or 25 frames per 
second, as in the European format. But 
since CFTM was on the air and all of its 
facilities were designed for the NTSC 
color standard, and all of the tapes from 
other locations—the film-to-tape 
transfers, the tape editing equipment, 
and the monitors—were also designed 
for the NTSC color standard, it would 
have been impractical to modify all the 
necessary television equipment to run at 
24 or 25 frames per second. 

By staying with the NTSC color stan- 
dard and by photographing with the 
modified BNCR driven by Sonex’ spe- 
cially designed electronic equipment, 
this allowed the most versatile situation. 
With this approach, the camera was not 
locked down, interesting dolly and arm 
shots were made, actors could pass in 
front of the monitors and react to them as 
they were seeing the same pictures that 
were being photographed on film. 

As a result, the TV images were clear, 


OUR WETPRINTERS | Does Your Lab Need A | Confused About 
1) WETPRINTER? | WETPRINTERS? 


stable, with good color quality, with no 
shutter bar, roll bar, or visible splice line. @ 


THE PHOTOGRAPHY OF 
“LOVE AT FIRST BITE” 
Continued from Page 165 


CLEVELAND Brings in the Business! 


STOCKHOLM Best Quality in Europe! 


ROSSON: We used nets. We have 18 
different nets. Some are more dense 
than others, obviously, and we also have 
some graduated nets. We have certain 
nets that we have sprayed with a 
thinned-out lacquer cement that puts 
miniscule drops across the squares of 
the net (especially in the corners) and 
this has helped break up the image and 
diffuse it where we wanted that effect. In 
most scenes we have used a com- 
bination of nets and low contrast filters. 
Very seldom have we used glass filters 
by themselves. 


ATER EQUIPMENT CO INC 


The Uit 
WE 


ve sa 15430 Condon Ave 
DENVER. Superb 
inate Lawndale, California 


QUESTION: Have you done any post- 
flashing on this picture? 


Your competitors did! 


ROSSON: Yes, we've post-flashed some 
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for ARRIFLEX 16BL 


and other motion picture cameras 


VCS = Smaller expenses 
in time and rawstock 


VCS = Reduction of cost 


Electronic transfer of the viewfinder image 
to the monitor. 

Optimum film image control outside the 
camera during rehearsals and shooting. 
Simultaneous videotape recording as well 
as successive, immediate replay through 
a video player. 


VCS = The perfect film 
production technology 


for feature and television film production for 
commercials and industrial cinematography 
and for documentaries of any kind. 


For information, technical specifications and 
prices contact the manufacturer at the 
address below. 


De 


PRAZISIONS-ENTWICKLUNG DENZ 


Fertigungs GmbH 
NordendstraBe 10, D-8000 Miinchen 40 
West-Germany 
Developments, production and_ special 
manufacture in precision mechanics, optics 

and electronics. 


scenes in order to dig into the dark areas 
a little bit. We’ve had very little blue in 
any of the scenes, and that, coupled 
with the underexposure, has led us to 
post-flash certain low contrast scenes to 
grey-down the black areas alittle bit. It’s 
helped considerably and given the pic- 
ture, | think, an interesting look. 


QUESTION: Dracula is, by definition, 
a “sinister” character (all that blood- 
sucking, don’t you know), but you’ve 
spoken of “romantic” scenes also. 
How did you manage to make him look 
sinister and romantic at the same 
time? 


ROSSON: A “sinister” effect on faces is 
usually achieved by keeping the key 
light at a very low angle, but there were 
some scenes in which we wanted a very, 
very cosmetic light—even from a low 
angle. We achieved this by bouncing the 
light into sheets of Foamcore onto which 
balls of cotton had been glued. Some- 
times we even sprayed the cotton with a 
different color-amber or green, for 
example. Bouncing diffused sources 
into these cotton pads gave us an ex- 
tremely soft, soft light. This is something 
we had experimented with before in 
commercials. 


QUESTION: Working back, how did 


you arrive at the style of photography 
used in LOVE AT FIRST BITE? 


ROSSON: We did a lot of pre-production 
planning, and during that time | looked at 
many films, including some of the earlier 
Dracula efforts. We decided to go for a 
combination of styles. On the one hand, 
we would incorporate elements of the 
Early French Look, which features very 
softly lit actors, with backgrounds lit a bit 
harder. Combined with this would be 
elements of the Gothic Look—with slash- 
ing edge lights and eye lights and lashes 
of light on the backgrounds. Now, of 
course, the Gothic thing worked only in 
certain sets, but for most of the Dracula 
scenes the key light was kept physically 
at a very low angle and very soft. As the 
picture progresses and becomes more 
romantic, the key raises alittle bit and the 
slash light on Dracula’s eyes changes 
somewhat. The slash light on the eyes 
was used only on the fill side of the face, 
not the key side. We used hand-held in- 
kies for the slash light and moved around 
with him as he moved, so that we could 
always maintain the light in the same 
place. Basically, the simplest way to de- 
scribe the photographic style we used is 
to say that we used soft lights for the 
foreground and hard lights for the back- 
ground—with the latter being kept 
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Best acuity 
in the state 
of the art today! 


Sharpness! The way people 
see it on the big screen. 
Nothing else matters. At 
Western Cine we are unique- 
ly qualified to blow-up prints 
from 16mm to 35mm with ex- 
cellent acuity -- actually the 
best in the state of the art 
today. 

Ifyou are contemplating a 
35mm blow-up of your 16mm 
film production, we will fur- 
nish a test of your work at no 
charge. 


WE PROVIDE 
COMPLETE 
FINISHING SERVICES 


Processing 
Printing 
Titling 
Theatrical Sound Mixing 
Optical Effects 


For information, call or write. . . 


312 So. Pearl St.-Denver. Colo. 80209 
(303) 744-1017 


Cine Craft: 
8764 Beverly Blvd.-Hollywood. Calif. 90048 


STEEL-PLASTIC 
FIBER 


Specify GOLDBERG 
for all your REEL needs! 


IF IT’S SPECIAL... 
we make it! 


GOLDBERG 
BROTHERS 


P.0. Box 5345, T.A. — Denver, Colo. 80217 


physically low in order to throw shadows 
upward, as in Deco lighting. 


QUESTION: In order to create a 
sharply defined slash light for the 
eyes, it must have been necessary to 
have some sort of masking device on 
the light, isn’t that so? 


ROSSON: Yes, we had a moveable iris 
on the inkie that could be opened and 
shut with the left hand very easily, so that 
as the man was moving with the eye light 
and holding it in his right hand, he could 
iris with his left hand. As Dracula got 
closer to him or farther away, he could 
iris accordingly. Incidentally, it was a rec- 
tangular iris, not a circular iris, and we 
kind of devised it specially for this show. 


QUESTION: Rectangular. Does that 
mean that it had four leaves that could 
be moved horizontally and vertically? 


ROSSON: No, it had 16 leaves, and even 
though it was generally rectangular in 
form there was no sharp outline, be- 
cause the eye-light, when we irised it 
down, had sawtoothed edges all the 
way around. As a result, you never see 
anything that looks like an actual rec- 
tangle. It really worked very nicely. 


QUESTION: And you had no trouble 
maintaining uniform size and in- 
tensity of the eye-light as you fol- 
lowed Dracula about? 


ROSSON: My gaffer himself was operat- 
ing the thing. He had it on a gimbal and 
he could just go anywhere he wanted 
with it so easily—and he never, never 
missed Dracula with it. There was so 
much intensity behind that light that we 
could have the sawtooth iris open to 
where it was maybe only a quarter-of- 
an-inch and there would still be suf- 
ficient intensity to the light hitting his 
eyes. Actually, it was a very simple de- 
vice to build and operate. It could go 
from the tiniest slit to an opening of al- 
most two inches. It’s proven very suc- 
cessful on the picture and we’re all very 
happy with it. 


QUESTION: Do you think the audience 
will be consciously aware of the fact 
that Dracula has an eye-light fol- 
lowing him around? 


ROSSON: | certainly hope not. In this 
film there are nuances and subtleties 
that may go over the heads of 99% of the 
people watching the picture. That's fine. 
Photography shouldn't take over a pic- 
ture; it should enhance it. | would feel 


ONGHE 
SGENE 


with the metal 


JUNIOR 
TRIPOD 


by Peter Lisand 


Includes Spider 


new 
Spider Hi 
Assembly /f/f7 


the f a Assembly 
adjustable / @ gm \ ¥ can be 
Ba 4 +X 


A = bought 
\.. separately 


Patented 
Model No. JR-A-74 
Made by professionals for 
professionals 
e Tops of tripod available in 7 pop- 
ular sizes. : 


¢ The new light-weight Junior mo- 
tion picture and video tripod 
weighs in at a mere 9-1/2 Ibs. 


e Finely machined tubular alumi- 
num legs and stainless steel parts 
and nylon bushings. Rustproof 
and noiseless too! 


e Available in 3 sizes: Regular—43” 
closed to 65” open; Intermediate 
—32” closed to 48” open; Baby— 
25" closed to 35” open. 

e Rigid construction—no move- 
ment when panning. No metal to 
metal contact. 

e And economically priced. 


Available from Lisand or your local 
dealer. For further information and 
price drop us a note or call: 


Peter 
Lisand 


MACHINE CORP. 


352 River Rd./Edgewater, N.J. 07020/ (201) 943-5600 
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AUTOMATIC DAYLIGHT PROCESSOR 
Processes up to 200 Ft. 
Super 8to 105mm — 
Movie—X-Ray ®@ Microfilm: — 
Motor Driven—Portable . 
Film Dryers Available 
Guaranteed 

Write for Free Literature 

OUR 32nd YEAR 


Micro Record Corp. : 
487-14 South Ave., Beacon, N.Y. 12508 


BLOW-UP 


HIGH QUALITY 
35MM NEGATIVES 
FROM YOUR 16MM ORIGINALS 


Stock Shots Enlarged to Match-in with 
your 35mm Negative 


Complete Pictures Transferred to 35mm 


Call—Adrian at (213) 463-3178 


CINESERVICE, INC. 


1459 North Seward Street 
Hollywood, California 90028 


R-2 Reflex Auto- 


COLLIMATOR. 


Focus Testing Equipment is made by 
RICHTER CINE EQUIPMENT, ESSEX, N.Y. 12936 
for people who care about image quality. 
Cost? Less than one good lens or 
one out-of-focus scene. 


GSAP 


MINICAM-16 


Now available with 
Angenieux Zoom Lens 


The versatile 

GSAP Minicam-16 is now 

available with Angenieux optics 

for use as a handheld camera. Long a 
favorite of cinematographers who 
wanted unusual action footage, the 
camera is now fitted with the C-mount 
Angenieux 17-68mm f2.2 zoom lens. 
with viewfinder. Attach a pistol grip 
and 24V battery for power and you 
have a lightweight, handheld 16mm 
camera unlike anything else 
available. See it today. And also 
ask to see the GSAP Minicam-16 
with Angenieux hard lenses. 


alan gordon enterprises inc. 


1430 N. Cahuenga Bivd., Hollywood, CA 90028 
Telephone: (213) 466-3561 « (213) 985-5500 
TWX: 940-321-4526 ¢ Cable: GORDENT 


very hurt if someone came away from 
seeing this movie and said, “I love the 
photography. It was so great!” | would 
feel like a bandit if that happened. All | 
was trying to do was help the picture 
make the statement it did make, by 
means of what | felt was the right kind of 
photography. 


QUESTION: What would you say was 
your most significant challenge in 
photographing LOVE AT FIRST BITE? 


ROSSON: The fact that we were shoot- 
ing out of continuity. This is routinely 
done on most films, of course, but in this 
case there were very significant differ- 
ences in the lighting of the principals 
from sequence to sequence and | had to 
constantly recall those differences. For 
example, in the beginning of the picture 
Dracula is lighted in a rather spooky 
manner, with the low placement of key 
lights and all that. Then, when he comes 
to New York and gets involved with the 
girl, the lighting on him changes a bit. It’s 
not as spooky as it was before. Finally, 
when the two of them are full-out in love 
with each other, there are several roman- 
tic sequences in which the lighting be- 
comes very cosmetic, very dreamy and 
not at all spooky. As we shot out of con- 
tinuity most of the time, keeping all the 
separate cuts in my memory and 
remembering where each was to fit and 
what lighting it required became a bit of 
a challenge, in the logistical sense. 


QUESTION: Having met that chal- 
lenge and others inherent in the sub- 
ject matter, how do you feel about the 
final result? 


ROSSON: | can take apart lots of scenes 
that | now feel | could have improved 
upon, but for the most part, I’m very, very 
happy with the way it came out. | wasn’t 
trying to do something new, because | 
guess everything has been done before. 
What can you do with a subject like 
Dracula? You can either go into your col- 
ored gels or you can do what Haskell 
Wexler did in BOUND FOR GLORY. My 
approach was to combine soft “French” 
foreground lighting with hard “Gothic” 
background lighting, but none of it is 
really new. | got unbelievable service 
from the labs. They did superior work. 
They never tried to “help” me by cor- 
recting what | was going for—which 
would have ruined it. | usually criticize 
my own work very harshly and I’m very 
unhappy about everything, but this time 
I’m pleased with about seventy-five per- 
cent of the film. Seventy-five percent, for 
me, is incredible. I’m usually down 
around ten percent. a 
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The ARRI 
Bridge Plate 
is part of 
the Arriflex 
system. 


” Ht works with 
35BL,16SR and 
16S/B cameras. 


And it works 
with these 
important new 
accessories: 


Arri servo zoom-drive, follow- 
focus unit, 16SR studio matte box, 
all 35BL lens housings, matte boxes 
and magazines. Plus various other 
Arriflex matte boxes and filter 
holders, and lenses up to 1000 mm. 
All future Arri accessory equipment 
will be compatible. 


35BL on Bridge Plate. Rod 
lengths vary from 6 to 15 ins. 


ARR! 


1 Westchester Plaza, Elmsford, 
New York 10523. (914) 592-8510. 


203 


The Zeppelin® Wind Screen in- 
sures perfect sound recording in 
all conditions where wind or air 
movement is present. Its aero- 
dynamic design screens the mi- 
crophone from wind but allows 
sound in. Although extremely 
lightweight, the Zeppelin is vir- 
tually indestructible and can be 
boom mounted or hand held 
with the Independent Suspension 
Shock Mount. There are Zep- 
pelins available to house Senn- 
heiser 816 and 416, AKG CK-8 
and CK-9 and other similar mi- 
crophones. Zeppelins and ISS 
Mounts are all-American made. 


alan gordon enterprises inc. 


1430 N. Cahuenga Bivd., Hollywood, CA 90028 
Telephone: (213) 466-3561 ¢ (21 3) 900-5500 
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When it comes 
to lighting... 


come to 
the source. 


Charles Ross 


The Light Source 


Largest Suppliers in 
the East of Lighting, 
Grip, Equipment, 
Props, Generators 


Sole Distributors of 
Mole-Richardson Products 
in New York/New Jersey Area. 


INC. 


333 West 52nd St., N.Y., N.Y. 10019 
212/246-5470 


FILMING “ZULU DAWN” 
Continued from Page 185 


Number 2 low contrast filter on a back-lit 
situation will not look the same as if that 
same scene was front-lit, so you then 
increase the contrast filter to a Number 3 
or possibly a Number 4, and get that 
same look you got with a Number 2, back 
lit. Bearing that in mind, you have to 
adapt, depending on where the sun is 
pointing and what lens you've got on— 
whether it’s your good-quality or bad- 
quality zoom lens, or whether it’s your 
excellent quality prime lens. You have to 
know the lenses you've got, and how 
they behave. Not all lenses are alike. 
Some of them are better than others. All 
our lenses have been tested and we 
know them all. 


QUESTION: What lenses will you be 
using the most on this film? 


RAWI: This film will be shot, the majority 
of the time, with long focus lenses. This 
again is the result of discussions with the 
director. In the beginning of the film, 
where you get the wide expanses, and in 
the soft sequences building up to the 
battle, we'll use a lot of super wide-angle 
lenses. When the battle actually gets go- 
ing, most of the time we'll be on very long 
focus lenses, just to compress the 
hordes of Zulus charging. Imagine, 
you're on a 30mm wide angle, which is 
the equivalent of a 15mm on your still 
camera, and thousands of people are 
charging at you—it’s not quite the same 
effect as if you’re on a 1000mm and you 
get all these heads, compressed like 
ants, moving forward. This has a differ- 
ent, eerie effect—that's what we're going 
to try to achieve. 


QUESTION: Have you had any prob- 
lems balancing the light between ex- 
teriors and interiors, given the 
tremendously bright African sun? 


RAWI: Doug Hickox, the director, loves to 
see through windows, and stages a lot of 
background action through windows 
and doorways. He has people walking 
from inside, out, or vice-versa, and has 
people carry on in the scene. Usually the 
easy way out is to let the background 
burn out, because there’s not much 
happening outside, and you're concen- 
trating on the scenes inside. In this case, 
because the background actually plays 
a part, | really have to raise the illumi- 
nation level of the interior so high that I’m 
shooting at f/11 or f/16 in order that we 
can see what's going on outside. The 
HMI's help, because they're very bright 
lights, so you need less heads. Say, if 
you were using Mini-Brutes—6-lights or 
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SUPER 8 


Professional Service 
SEND FOR NEW PRICE LIST & BROCHURE 


NEWSFILM LABORATORY, INC. 
516 N. Larchmont Blvd. 

Hollywood, California 90004 

(213) 462-6814 


a 
a HOLLYWOOD'S OLDEST 
1D |" Fitm SCHOOL 
R g| NOW ACCEPTING ENROLLMENTS 
| FOR OUR NEXT 


MOTION PICTURE COURSE 
CAMERAS * SOUND RECORDING 
LIGHTING «+ EDITING » EFFECTS 
COMPOSITION * SCRIPTING « ETC. 

Two Wek Courses— Evening Classes 
DANNY ROUZER 
STUDIO 
7022 Melrose Avenue, Hollywood, California 90038 
Request Brochure HC (213) 936-2494 


Crossing 
the Pond --- 


5a 
to London? 


We will supply 
Professional 
Services for your 
next Shoot - -- 
Cameras, Lights, 
Sound,Crewing. 

Pre and Post 
Production Services 
including Editing 


( _GINEFOCUS RENTALS 


44 MOUNTFIELD ROAD EALING LONDON W5 
01-997 2236 01-997 5835 
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T-Shirts 


ior Filmmakers 


| Twenty-one popular profes- 

y sional film equipment de- 
signs. Write for free 
brochure. 


alan gordon enterprises inc. 


Dept. TS 
1430 N. Cahuenga Blvd. Hollywood, CA 90028 
Telephone: (213) 466-3561 ¢ (213) 985-5500 


Complete 16mm & 35mm color & b&w 
processing and printing. Eastman COL- 
OR Ektachrome processing. Magnetic 
mA striping for 16mm-8mm_ and 
Super 8mm. 


Vacuumate 
film treat- 
ment. 16mm 
Clo ee ae 
Transfers. 


QUEBEC 1085 St. Alexander St., Montreal, Quebec 
FILM LABS Telephone (514) 861-5483 


CP and FREZZOLINI 
CORDLESS CAMERAS 


COMPLETE OUTFITS 

used, reconditioned $2795 up 

Includes Ang. 12/120 Zoom lens, 

ve netic recordin head, amplifier, 
‘ magazine, battery. 


PHOTOMART 


CINE EQUIPMENT SUPPLIERS 
6327 S. ORANGE AVE.,® ORLANDO, FLA. 32809 
eeoseesceeeseeeeeseeeeeeeee 


Phone (305) 851-2780 


WE BUY 


Film Stock 


Will Consider All 16/35mm Types 
Sealed, Opened and Ends 


TOP CASH 


PLUS 50% OF SHIPPING 


RAFIK (212)473-5851 
814 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10003 


UNDERWATER 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


|. E. COLUMBIA PICTURES 
16-35 PANAVISION 


AL GIDDINGS 
415 530-1122 


COSCO 


color media 


ROSCO, PORTCHESTER, N.Y. 10573 


9-lights—you’d need 12 9-lights to get 
the same amount of light as you would 
with four 4K HMI’s. Those 9-lights and 
6-lights are very, very hot lights, and if 
you put that many heads in an interior 
set, you're going to have a Turkish bath 
or a sauna. It would be very uncom- 
fortable for the actors. Whereas with the 
HMIl's, they’re cold-burning lamps and 
you feel very little heat from them. 


QUESTION: Do you put gels over the 
windows? 


RAWI: No, I’m against that. One, it slows 
you down. There's nothing worse than 
waiting an hour-and-a-half for someone 
to perfect gelatine over windows. Sec- 
ond, it always looks as though someone 
stuck a gelatine on a window as soon as 
there’s a bit of a breeze, and the gelatine 
starts flapping. Third, it’s pointless to put 
a gelatine over a window when the 
director's going to say, now the door 
opens and the guy goes out, and you've 
got to leave that bit clear. | try as much as 
| can never to use them. 


QUESTION: What problems are you 
anticipating in shooting the battle 
scenes? 


RAWI: One of our major problems is 
going to be a logistical one. How do you 
get thousands of Africans dressed in 
1879 period costume, ready for a 
crack-of-dawn shot? I’m fearing turning 
up there at four in the morning, cameras 
ready, principal actors ready—but we've 
only dressed 2,000 Africans, there’s still 
a few thousand to be dressed, the sun is 
coming up, and it’s supposed to be a 
dawn sequence. That is my nightmare. 


QUESTION: How will you bring sucha 
vast subject, in such a vast land- 
scape, down to a human level? 


RAWI: We have a marvelous cast, and 
they are giving performances that are 
totally believable. You're believing in 
them and caring for them. And | hope the 
film will not be just a series of pretty 
pictures that make people say, “Oh, isn't 
Africa lovely!” | hope they’ll be caring 
about the characters who are involved in 
the battle, and not get lost in images. I'd 
rather they got lost in the story and the 
performances. The director gets the 
performances, and as the cameraman, 
I'll try and make the photography as un- 
obtrusive as possible, so that you're not 
aware that “here’s a beautiful shot.” Of 
course as soon as you have a sunset 
shot, people immediately react, and say, 
“Oh, isn't that a lovely sunset,” but | hope 
it won't be self-indulgent, just a series of 
pretty pictures. 
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... the ideal camera mount 
for difficult situations 


Super Grip’s single, powerful “gripper” 
makes it a quick, strong and efficient means 
of mounting cameras and lights in an unli- 
mited number of difficult situations. It will 
mount on curved, irregular or flat surfaces in 
a horizontal, vertical or in-between position 
and may be tilted through a 360° circle by 
turning the gripping pad on the surface. 
PRICE: $375.00 


(Includes Super Grip complete with carrying case, angle 
camera bracket, mounting bolts, wrench and instructions) 


alan gordon enterprises ine. 


1430 N. Cahuenga Bivd., Hollywood, CA 90028 
Eetaphone: (213) 466- 3561 * (213) 985-5500 
WX: 910-321-4526 ¢ Cable: GORDENT 


Fascinating details of de- 
sign and manufacture, plus 
vivid footage of the 16SR in 
use. 16mm color, 17 min- 
utes. We’d like to lend you 
a print. Please write on 
your company letterhead to 
Film Dept., Arriflex Corpo- 
ration, 1 Westchester Plaza, 
Elmsford, New York 10523. 


NCE 
ANIMATION 
MOTOR 


If you own an Arri, Mitchell, Cine 
Special, Maurer, B&H 2709, Eastman 
Reflex or any other camera with an 
outside drive shaft you can have a 
motor driven single frame camera for 
either animation or stop motion pho- 
tography by adding the NCE Anima- 
tion Motor now manufactured by AGE 
Inc. The NCE is an integral system 
of motor, adapter and control unit 
which, with the correct adapter, con- 
nects to almost any 16mm or 35mm 
professional camera. Standard fea- 
tures include built-in counter, on/off 
and continuous run switches, forward 
and reverse function indicator lights 
and manual motor release for thread- 
hs Write or call for detailed data 
sheet. 


alan gordon enterprises inc. 


1430 N. Cahuenga Bivd., Hollywood, CA 90028 
Telephone: (213) 466-3561 © (213) 985-5500 
TWX; 910-321-4526 * Cable: GORDENT 


CiRO 


self-perforating 
frame-line tape 


SPLICERS 
AND TAPE 


New: 
metal lever 
with roller 
bearing. 


Free brochure? 
6820 Romaine St., Hollywood 
Calif. 90038. (213) 467-1296 


CIRO 


EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
206 


QUESTION: What film stock are you | 


using? 


RAWI: Eastmancolor 5247 which is very, 
very good stock now. It’s been modified, 
so there’s nothing wrong with it now. It’s 
very good. This film is going to be blown 
up to 70mm, so you need to start off with 
a very fine-grain negative, and this 
Kodak film is the finest grain film around 
at the moment. 


QUESTION: Do you have any advice 
for aspiring young cameramen and 
women who would like to break into 
the business? 


RAWI: There’s no substitute for ex- 
perience. The best way to learn is to go 
out and do it, because no one can teach 
you experience. Only when you practice 
filmmaking do you come up against 
problems. Filmmaking is a compromise. 
You can plan things down to a-b-c-d, 
and find that, in the end, you'll have to 
throw it out of the window and com- 
promise, and that’s where practical 
knowledge is invaluable. You can figure 
the next best way out. So | would advise 
them to go out and do it. Buy a cheap 
camera, pay for their own film, and prac- 
tice. | 


WHAT’S NEW 
Continued from Page 112 


Vezzi, reports the VKF sprocket will 
eliminate a substantial percentage of film 
repairs performed in the projection 
booth. The reduction in film damage will 
also eliminate some of the disruption in 
visual and sound continuity, thereby les- 
sening theatre audience distraction and 
irritation. 

“The VKF sprockets should minimize 
projector maintenance, too. The wide 
sprocket teeth will reduce ‘film dust’ 
caused by film abrasion or ‘shaving’.” 
Film dust contributes to the rapid wear of 
expensive projector components. 

Baird suggests the VKF sprockets can 


‘be instrumental in reducing the physical 


cost of motion picture releases. “A recent 
survey of the National Association of 
Theatre Owners reports nearly all re- 
spondents stated that film prints were a 
problem. The increasing damage and 
the premature destruction of prints can 
only mean increased distribution costs. 
The VKF sprockets can save some of 
these prints from damage and de- 
struction.” 

The VKF sprockets are manufactured 
primarily for use in 35mm motion picture 
projectors, and are directly inter- 
changeable with presently used inter- 
mittent, feed, take-up and sound sprock- 
ets. The VKF design can be used for 


The PRETTIEST 
FILM FOR SALE 


Why not cut your TV commercial 
around something incredibly beauti- 
ful — saving money and headaches 
in the process! From the aerial pho- 
tographers of ''Jonathan Livingston 
Seagull’’ comes the ‘‘Prettiest Pic- 
tures You'll Ever See!’ 
HANG GLIDING 
DUNE BUGGIES SEAGULLS 
AIRPLANES BALLOONS 
INCREDIBLE AERIAL SCENICS 
and MORE Ring (714) 494-1055 
Box 205, So Laguna, CA 92677 


MACGILLIVRAY- 
FREEMAN FILMS 


SURFING 


uh 


BOLEX ACCESSORIES 
@ 24-Frame Sync. Camera motor—115V 
w Var. Speed Battery Camera motor—-24V 
w 400-ft. Magazine w 400’ counter in camera 
w '!ntervaitimer—Range 11/2 sec. to 36 min 
# Animation motor for new single-frame shaft 
Write for Bolex Accessory Catalog 
STEVENS ENGINEERING CO. 
P.O. BOX 1605, 
NEWPORT BEACH, CA 92663 


Reliable Repairs 


on all Arriflex Equipment 
Including Lenses 


OO ROESSEL 
(Pr Cine PhotoTech 


48-20 70th St., Woodside, NY 11377 
Wolfgang Roessel (212) 424-1600 
Former Service Manager of Arriflex Comp. 


THE FIVE C’s OF CINEMATOGRAPHY 
Seventh Printing $15 Postpaid 


MASCELLI’S CINE WORKBOOK 
Incredible Value $20 Postpaid 
Calif. add 6% Tax. Foreign add $1 per book. 
10-Day Trial Offer! Free Brochures! 

Cine/Grafic, Box 430, Hollywood, CA 90028 USA 


CANADA’S LARGEST 


LAB AND SOUND 
FULL SERVICE 
ORGANIZATION 


BELLEVUE athe 


MONTREAL TORONTO Pathé Sound Studios 
2000 Northcliffe Ave. 720 King St. West 121 St. Patrick St. 
Montreal, Que. H4A 3K5 Toronto, Ont. M5V 2T3 Toronto, Ont. M5T 1V3 
Tel.: 514-484-1186 Tel.: 416-364-3894 Tel.: 416-598-2521 


*A DIVISION OF ASTRAL BELLEVUE PATHE LTD./LTEE 


Let the PRO'S tell you How tc Buy a 16mm Sound Projector 


We will send you the arti- 

cle which appeared in 
FILMMAKERS NEWSLETTER on buying a 
“Used Projector.” 


HECHT — Box 443 — Ellenville, NY 12428 
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16mm color motion 
and printing 
ECO-3 ME-4 VNF-1 


Q9kgmbtv Colorfilm 


1534 KAPIOLANI BLVD., HONOLULU, HAWAII 96814 
Telephone: [808] 944-5225 or 944-5200 


WRITE FOR PRICE SCHEDULE 


WESTHEIMER company 


Joseph Westheimer, A.S.C. 
TITLES, TRAILERS, INSERTS AND OPTICAL EFFECTS 


FOR MOTION PICTURES AND TELEVISION 
HO 6-8271 


736 Seward St., Hollywood, Calif. 90038 


sq Call “THE HEAD MAN'’ for Hydrofluid tripod heads, 
ERWIN’S tripod adaptors, lenses, cameras, sound lighting 
BACK and editing equipment, etc., etc. 
(305) 949-9084 or 949-9085 


& neceof fia. ine. 


Custom modification and manufacturing 


1994 N.E. 149th St. N. Miami, Fla. 33181 


ECLAIR 


Repairs and Service 
NPR — ACL 
All Work Guaranteed 


Ecam Company 
1430 N. Cahuenga Blvd. 
Hollywood, CA 90028 
Telephone: (213) 466-7301 


BEHIND-THE-LENS FILTER HOLDERS 


For Angenieux lenses on all Arriflex 16, Eclair NPR 
and CM3 cameras, and for the 25-250 Angenieux for 
35 mm - - in kits with gel cutter, tweezer, spare gel 
container and other convenience features. 


Ask for brochures 


CUSTOM PHOTOGRAPHICS 


P. O. Box 25007, Portland, Oregon 97225 » 503-292-5569 


UHER 
fakes JVC 
SONY SUPERSCORE 


SEYVAHEISER 


IA ee 


PO BOX 1321 
MEADVILLE, PA 16335 


transporting any 35mm tape or other |} 


media with rectangular perforations 
where a high degree of care is desirable 
to record, project, and in manufacturing 
or processing applications. 

The VKF sprockets are machined from 
alloyed steel, case-hardened to mini- 
mize wear, and finished in black oxide. 
All film-bearing surfaces are Radi- 
Blended, an exclusive LaVezzi machin- 
ing process that rounds, blends and 
smoothes surfaces to increase the ser- 
vice life of the media. 

LaVezzi is a leading manufacturer of 
precision sprockets and machined com- 
ponents for virtually all industries. 

For further information, contact: Mr. 
Worth Baird, Sales Manager, LaVezzi 
Machine Works, Inc., 900 N. Larch Av- 
enue, Elmhurst, Illinois 60126. Phone: 
(312) 832-8990. 


NEW GRIP EQUIPMENT 


Penn Manufacturing Company, the 
maker of the popular WATER-PAK 
weight, is pleased to announce its 
newest addition in grip equipment. . . the 
Banana* weight. 

The Banana is similar to the Water- 
Pak, but specifically designed for mini- 
mal height equipment. The Banana 
weight will securely hold 4” high equip- 
ment legs. 

The Banana is made for portability and 
durability. One of the many advantages 
of the Banana is the ability to be 
transported empty and filled with water 
or sand when needed. The Banana is 
Two-Ply strong, PVC covered with 
polyester ultrasonically welded together. 
Each Banana is equipped with a handle 
and telescopic screw cap valve for easy 
filling and draining. The Flat dimensions 
are 14" x 16". The Banana weighs 14 
Ibs. with water, 16 Ibs. with sand and one 
pound empty. Each Banana carries aone 
year warranty against defects in work- 
manship and materials. 

Suggested Retail $23.95. 

*Banana is a trademark of Penn Mfg. 
Los Angeles, CA 90045. 


ANGENIEUX INTRODUCES 
VARIABLE PRIME LENS 


Ferco headquarters in New York City 
was the site for the introduction of the 
new Angenieux variable prime lens for 
the New York area. 

Cameramen from the major networks 
and production houses viewed the new 
Angenieux 2.8x16B, 16-44mm, T/1.3. A 
Continued on Page 210 
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e Completely rechargeable in three to four 
hours. 

e All Goldtops have built-in chargers. 

e Batteries can be recharged over 50% more 
times than other fast-charge batteries. 

e Goldtops roe in temperature ranges 
from —40°F to + 150°F. 

e Belts incorporate special braided cable for 
long flex life. 

e Belts have five-year warranty on housing 
and unprecedented one-year warranty on 
all electronics and cells. 

e Goldtop belts include all the skilled 
craftsmanship found in Chiles Battery Belts. 


There’s a Goldtop battery belt for use with 
any professional 16mm and 35mm motion 
picture camera and all ENG cameras. Write 
for prices and additional information. 


alan gordon enterprises inc. 


1430 N. Cahuenga Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 90028 
Telephone: (213) 466-3561 © (213) 985-5500 
TWX: 910-321-4526 e Cable: GORDENT 
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Where torent 
the best for less. 


$79/week 


We guarantee professionally 
maintained equipment at the 
lowest price on Nagra, Vega, 
Sennheiser. ..all your sound 
equipment needs. 

Similar saving on Sony Video- 
cassette rentals. 

For daily delivery in NYC or 
immediate air express any- 
where, call our Hot Line service 
anytime: 914-769-5087. 


ent eations 


Sound and Video Equipment Rentals 


TRIPOD 


The Foba all-metal professional motion picture 
tripod features a Pro Jr. flat-top plate which 
accepts Pro Jr., O'Conner C and 50, Miller 

F and Pro heads. Foba’s unique tubular 
adjustable legs allow the tripod to be used in 
both standard and baby positions. Legs can 
be adjusted individually or simultaneously. 
Tripod comes complete with triangle-type leg 
locks and elevating riser plate. Foba was 
selected for use in filming the 21st Olympiad. 


alan gordon enterprises inc. 


1430 Cahuenga Bivd., Hollywood, CA 90028 


Telephone: (213) 466-3561 © (213 985-5500 
X: 910-321-4526 « Cable: GOR 


FASTER TV NEWS PROCESS 
Continued from Page 140 


putting together a successful news 
package. The news audience is the 
hardest in the world to change. It’s tough 
when the other guy has it and you have to 
go get it, but it’s a challenge that we 
believe we have a good chance of meet- 
ing.” 

Six minutes may not seem like much, 
but to Rock Carbone, photo manager at 
WIXT-TV, it’s a lot. The time saved with 
process RVNP at the Syracuse station 
means a great deal when it comes to 
editing, he notes. 

Carbone processes approximately 
1,600 feet of film a day, mostly Ekta- 
chrome video news film 7240 and 7250. 
He says that the station recently pur- 
chased its first ENG camera, but film re- 
mains a staple, especially with the speed 
of the new process and improved picture 
quality as well. 

“The station’s Allen processor is 12 
years old, but the new chemistry worked 
fine right from the start,’ Carbone says. 
“It’s also a much cleaner mixing process 
for the lab attendant. That’s another 
plus.” 

All four stations are in agreement that 
process RVNP should pay the biggest 
dividends to smaller television stations 
with lower operating budgets. a 


CINEMA WORKSHOP 
Continued from Page 120 


era. While modern EFP/ENG cameras 
rarely require adjustment, it is usually the 
registration that ultimately needs atten- 
tion. 

This three-tube design may appear 
“old fashioned” and troublesome, but in 
reality it is remarkably easy to maintain 
and affords the cinematographer a flexi- 
bility not found with film. Eventually the 
red, green and blue signals are combined 
to form a single composite video signal. 
However, the cameraman has access to 
the three individual color signals before 
they are combined. With controls 
provided, the cameraman can “paint” the 
scene by varying the gain of the indi- 
vidual red, green and blue components. 
Additional controls facilitate optimization 
of white and black levels as well as con- 
trast. Combining a firm command of the 
nuances those adjustments provide with 
existing knowledge of filters and lighting 
give the cinematographer extensive con- 
trol of the video “look”. Most impressive, 
the cinematographer does not have to 
wait for dailies; his efforts can be instan- 
taneously evaluated on a portable color 
monitor. 

Next month we will look at other as- 
pects of the video camera. =z 


LOW BUDGET 
FEATURE INFORMATION 
For Producers, Writers, Directors 
FREE DETAILS 
ASTROCAL PUBLICATIONS 


7471 Melrose, Dept. 9 
Hollywood, CA 90046 


MOVING? 
When changing your address, please noti- 
fy us at least four weeks in advance. BE 
SURE to give your FORMER address as 
well as your NEW ADDRESS and ZIP 
CODE. 
AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER 


CALL A PROFESSIONAL 
Cine-Craft, Inc. 


A full service laboratory for 
16mm, Super 8, Regular 8 
Any quantity Best prices 
3611 San Fernando Bivd., Burbank, CA 91505 
(213) 843-7036 


Write for free brochure 


COMPLETE LABORATORY 
SERVICES & SUPPLIES 


LEO DINER 
FILMS, INC. 


332-350 Golden Gate Ave 
San Francisco, CA 94102 
(415) 775-3664 


Dfewn 7 svn JO 
S77 ANIMATION 


if LEARNING KITS, ! 
aa SUPPLIES, EQUIP. 


7 hee No, 106 Catalog #22 


: heath productions, inc. 
P= 41700 N. Westshore Bivd., Tampa, FL 33607 


SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOG 


RENTAL 
SALES 
SER VICE 


(213) 876-1100 


OTION 
ICTURE 


1016 NORTH SYCAMORE AVENUE 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 90038 


PRINTERS 

OXBERRY LIQUID GATE 
ae ANIMATION 

Tel. (201) 935-3000 & FILMSTRIP 


Cable: Oxberry Carlstadt N.J. EQUIPMENT 
180 BROAD ST., CARLSTADT, N.J. 07072 
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BUY — SELL — SWAP HERE 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


UHER 1000 recorder with external crystal, excel- 
lent, reliable machine, $400. STEVE ROSEN 
(408) 375-9185. 


RICHARD Animation Stand, will accept Stan- 
dard 16 or 35mm Mitchell cam (not included). N. 
and S. 6ft peg bars, electric 12 field platen, cold 
light well, var. speed carriage, counters, auto 
focus, Camera and platen 360 rotation, control 
panel, $2,000. 10-100 Zeiss zoom lens Arri B 
mount, $450. (314) 727-1055. 


FOR SALE: Arri S/B, Canon 12-120 Macrozoom, 
batt. belt, mag & torque motor, shoulder & tri- 
pods, filters, cases, more, all mint. Best offer. 
Call (716) 442-1373. 


FRENCH ECLAIR NPR package, Alcan xtal, 
three magazines, two batteries, Angenieux 12- 
120, custom barney, fluid tripod. Many extras. 
All equipment excellently maintained and some 
is new. Cameraman's personal camera, includes 
air cargo cases, $9000. LEE UTTERBACH 
(415) 495-5026. 


TIME-LAPSE unit complete, custom made for 
Bolex 16mm, workmanship and component 
parts of highest craftsmanship and quality, lo- 
cated, Oakland, CA $1150. Details, P. RAMOS, 
Box 632, Ucluelet, BC, CANADA VOR-3A0O. 


BEAULIEU 5008S, with superb 6-66mm 
Schneider lens, charger, filters, $1000. (415) 
929-0982. 


ARRIFLEX 16BL camera complete with record- 
er. Also editing equipment. Must sell. BILL DE 
GRAAF, 489 Haywood Rd., Webberville, MI 
48892. 


ARRI 16BL, 10-100 Zeiss power zoom lens, 
Blimp-4-Mags. Mag blimp, 2 eye pieces, 2 bat- 
teries w/chargers, fiber optic viewing, matte 
box, latest DC motor, variable speed control, 2 
ARRI aluminum cases, cables, manual, ac- 
cessories. Well-maintained and in excellent con- 
dition, $9500. JAY C. BROWN, Office (801) 
466-2147, Home (801) 266-5773. 


CP-16 or LW-16 camera package: includes 2 
batt. w/chargers, 12-120 or 9.5-95 w/ 
AV-30VEFs, 2-400 ft. mags, MA-11 Amp 
w/charger & mag head, and camera case. Excel- 
lent condition. Call or write, GENERAL CAM- 
ERA CORP., 471 11th Ave., NY 10018. Mr. 
Schlansky (212) 594-8700. 


MITCHELL NC Reflex 35mm, new, overhauled, 
only body, (213) 375-4787. 


O'CONNOR fluid head type C, Pro-Jr legs, ball 
level with Cine-60 snap-lok, plus new O’Connor 
Claw ball on hi-hat. (213) 933-9069. 


ACL w/two X-tal motors, 4-400 ft mags, 2-200 ft 
mags, battery, cable + case, $5,500. NPR- 
Super 16 w/2-400 ft. mags, X-TAL mtr, battery, 
cable + case, $4,500. Call or write: GENERAL 
CAMERA CORP., 471 11th Ave., NY 10018, M. 
Schlansky (212) 594-8700. 


CANON 12-120, microzoom f2.2, T2.7, CP-16 
mount, List, $2785, mint, $1350, offer. Senn- 
heiser wireless mic. receiver, $450. DARWIN 
(303) 777-4800 weekdays. 


Here’s one English ACL that you can confidently 
buy! Soremec-Eclair has just completely rebuilt 
this camera with French parts. Motor converted 
by Cinema Products. Two 200 ft mags/case/ 
batteries, one year warranty effective February 
1979 by Soremec-Eclair, $4800. Call (303) 
447-9570. 


SHOWCHRON 6-plate, one owner, excellent 
condition, recently tuned-up, $6850. BUCK- 
HOLTZ PRODUCTIONS, 5900 Magazine St., 
New Orleans, LA (504) 891-0912. 


COLOR processor VNF, ME-4, 16mm, Super 8, 
28 FPM with flowmeters and 30 gal. tanks, 6 
years old in good condition, $2000. (714) 957- 
1229. 


FOX STUDIO 35mm cameras with crystal sync, 
prime and anamorphic lenses. For rent or pur- 
chase #1820. AMERICAN CINEMATOGRA- 
PHER, (213) 662-4507, 463-5903. 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


KEM 8-plate, 16mm, 2-picture, 2-sound. (312) 
642-4475. 


VERY unique 16mm/200fps peripheral vision 
camera, 100 ft daylight loading, 3.7mm f1.5-142 
degree lens (virtual absence of any fisheye ef- 
fect), Special exterior aircraft mount and stan- 
dard mount, could be used underwater, 110V- 
28V power supply, crash and fire housing, ca- 
bles, remote control console, $1095. Highly 
modified 16mm GSAP camera with four-lens 
c-mount turret, four lenses, heavy duty motor, 
zoom finder, optical rackover, 28V power pack, 
trigger grip, tripod base plate, $550. Maurer P2, 
24%4x2Y%, high speed, 7Omm sequence camera, 
1/2000 shutter, 76mm f2.8 lens, 50 ft magazine, 
trigger grip, $495. Arriflex tripod with head, 
$185. Cinekad spider dolly with case, $150. 
Rare 35mm Zeiss Hologon camera with Zeiss 
grip, case and accessories, $485. STUNT 
CAMERAMAN, 1519 Encanto PI., Walnut Creek, 
CA 94596. (415) 933-5597. 


SONOREX interlock projector, optical/mag- 
netic Capability, $4600. Arri M w/Ang. 12-120, 
Arri power zoom, VS motor & AC converter, 
2-400' mags, battery, belt, accessories, re- 
cently overhauled, $4950. Arri S, w/constant 
speed motor, 17.5-70 Pan Cinor lens, $1875. 
Beaulieu R16 w/12-120 Angenieux, power zoom, 
auto exposure, 2-90mA batteries, 1-9O0mA 
charger, Synchro pilote 60 pulse resolver, 
$2500. Eclair ACL, w/2-200' mags, 2-battery 
packs, Charger, cords, CA-1 to ACL adapter, 
Halliburton case, $3000. Maurer model O5, 
16mm, 2/1-400' magazine, AC motor, $520. 
Beaulieu 5008-S Super 8mm w/Angenieux 
6-80mm lens, battery, charger, warranty, NEW, 
$1750. Pathe report double Super 8mm, w/ 
Angenieux 6-90mm ‘‘C”’ mount lens, aluminum 
case, NEW, $1595. New and Used Equipment 
List sent on request. Write to 338 S. Pearl St., 
Denver, CO 80209, or phone CINEMA SALES, 
INC. (303) 777-7769. 


MITCHELL BNCR #122, belt drive, mirror re- 
flexed with 6 mags, C.P. crystal & 220v motors, 
mt. box, follow focus, new cases, 4 ground 
glasses, Canon 18mm, 24mm, 35mm, 55mm and 
85mm primes, multicoated 6-1 Angenieux with 
J-4 and bracketry, Arri-B & BNCR mount, plus 
filters, $45,000/0.b.0. (213) 980-2990. 


SYNC BEEP—% inch tape prerecorded with 
high-level 1OOO Hz tone, backed with special 
pressure-sensitive adhesive for quickly affixing 
visual and audible sync indication on any mag- 
netic film or tape. Industry-wide acceptance. 
Send $2.50 cash, check or money order for pre- 
paid packet containing 20 strips totaling 100 
35mm frames. D.P. UPTON CO., P.O. Box 
5052, Tucson, AZ 85703. 


16mm ACME model 6 animation outfit, $5,99v. 
Acme 16/35mm Acme Special effects optical 
printer, $22,000. Acme 16/35mm Aerial image 
optical printer. Acme animation stand, $4,000. 
Acme 35mm contact printer, $7,500. 35mm 
pin-registered filmstrip-slide stand, $6,500. 
Emby-Homrich (Sickles) Filmstrip-slide dupli- 
cator, $3,500. Moviola 35mm preview editor 
with sounshear $985. Assorted motion picture 
processors. COLORFICHE CORPORATION, 
1333 W. Argyle St., Chicago, IL 60640, (312) 


878-0101. 
SUPPLIES 


————————————————————— 
BLACK LEADER, 16mm, fresh stock processed 
to 4.0+, guaranteed $.03/ft min. order 2000 ft. 
complete lab service and supplies. 16mm & 
Super-8. LEO DINER FILMS INC., 350 Golden 
Gate Ave., San Francisco, 94102 (415) 775- 
3664. , 


KODAK Film Sale. Take advantage of 20% lower 
Cdn. dollar eg. 7242 EF, 41, 52, 56, $6./100 roll. 
7247 $35/400 FILMEX, 55 Maitland St., Toron- 
to, Canada, M4Y 1C9 (416) 964-7414. 


MOLDED Polyethylene cases, stock or custom 
sizes, with or without foam. THE PELICAN 
GROUP, P. O. Box 16667, Irvine, CA 92713 
(714) 559-4883. 


WANTED 


WANT TO SELL YOUR EQUIPMENT? 

Call Marvin Stern or Bill Sutphin at Birns & 
Sawyer, Inc. We need all kinds of motion picture 
equipment—Nagra Ill recorders (any condition), 
lighting (any type), Angenieux zoom lenses, etc. 
Let us know what you have. We pay top prices. 
Call (213) 466-8211 or come in. BIRNS & 
SAWYER, INC., 1026 N. Highland Ave., Holly- 
wood, CA 90038. 


BELL & HOWELL HR or DR Cameras, 400 mag- 
azines, finders, 115AC motor 41-1 ratio, Kodak 
K-100 cameras. NATIONAL FILM COMPANY, 
10302 Kingspoint, Houston, TX 77075. 


WE NEED YOUR EQUIPMENT 

Jack Pill and Associates needs your used pro- 
fessional motion picture equipment. Call us first. 
We buy or consign. Along with top prices, we 
offer you service. Since we guarantee and back 
consignment equipment to our customers, your 
equipment will be quickly sold instead of gath- 
ering dust. Call or write Ken Skuban at JACK 
PILL & ASSOCIATES, 6370 Santa Monica 
Bivd., Hollywood, CA 90038 (213) 466-3238. 


WANTED: Professional Motion Picture Equip- 
ment, 16mm and 35mm, cameras, lenses, lights, 
sound, editing, projection lab, etc. for outright 
purchase or consignment. Supply complete 
technical description and price for immediate 
reply. Ted Lane, ALAN GORDON ENTER- 
PRISESINC., 1430 Cahuenga Bivd., Hollywood, 
CA 90028. (213) 466-3561. 


RAW FILM STOCK, 16/35mm will consider all 
types. Top cash. RAFIK, 814 Broadway, New 
York, NY 10003 (212) 475-7884 collect. 


BOLEX PRO Commag (single and double sys- 
tems), Angenieux 12-120mm, accessories. Re- 
quire very good to new condition, reasonable 
prices. J. J. BARBOUR, 1138 Kessel Ave., Ak- 
ron, OH 44310. 


JUKEBOX, old-time classic—will trade for film 
equipment. (714) 536-3224. ROGER MENDE, 
Box 549, Huntington Beach, CA 92648. 


WANTED-Underwater housing for ARR! S, 
DAVID ANDERSON, 2186 Walden Ave., Buf- 
falo, NY 14225 (716) 685-3262. 


RENTALS 


KEM rentals in Hollywood. HORIZONTAL EDIT- 
ING STUDIOS (213) 461-4643. 


NAGRAS FOR RENT: Nagra IVs @ $85 per 
week/$225 per month, Nagra Ills @ $50 per 
week/$150 per month. Call for information 
about Vegas, Sennheisers and other location 
sound equipment. SCHARFF COMMUNI- 
CATIONS (914) 769-5087, Daily NYC delivery. 


CINEMONTA/STEENBECK RENTALS, 
8-plate, 16mm/35mm delivered to your prem- 
ises. KLM ASSOC., INC., West Coast (213) 
931-6151, East Coast (301) 299-7259. 


HOLLYWOOD editing equipment rentals at bar- 
gain rates. Also complete editorial services. 
CRAWFORD EDITORIAL. (213) 463-7939. 


KEM and 6-plate MOVIOLA rental in SLC, Utah. 
FILM GROUP. (801) 364-5646. 


16mm editing equipment for rent. Moviscop, 
synchroniser, sound reader, rewinds, etc. from 
$60 per month. Will ship anywhere. Deposit, re- 
quired. (415) 431-4520. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FREE soundtrack recording catalog! 300,000+ 
LPs! Soundtrack valueguide, $4.00. RTSC, 711 
W.17th G-1, Costa Mesa, CA 92627. 


BUSINESS CARDS BY MAIL. 18 type styles to 
choose from. For samples and order form write: 
J. COLEMAN SMALL, 6331 Hollywood Bivd., 
Suite 706, Hollywood, CA 90028. 


FILMMAKERS DO IT IN MOTION. 
Bumper sticker, $1.50. T-shirt $5.95. 
WILLIAMS, Box 21738A, San Jose, CA 95151. 


RATES: Ads set in lightface type 50¢ per word. Minimum ad, $5.00. Text set in lightface capital letters (except 1st word and advertiser's name) 60¢ per word 
Modified display format (text set in boldface type, capitals or upper and lower case) $5.00 per line. Send copy with remittance to covepayment to Editorial Office. 
American Cinematographer, P. 0. Box 2230, Hollywood California 90028. Forms close 1st of month preceding date of issue. 
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SITUATIONS AVAILABLE 


COMMUNICATION PROGRAM DIRECTOR: 
Sangamon State University, Springfield, IL 
62708. A Public Affairs University and interdisci- 
plinary program with film-video documentary cen- 
ter in planning. Area of candidate's training open. 
Ph.D., and experience required. Duties: manage- 
ment, leadership, teaching. Occupancy August 1, 
1979. Apply, before March 15, 1979, Larry Smith, 
Chairperson, Communication Program. An Equal 
Opportunity Employer. 


RADIO-TV Jobs... . Stations hiring nationwide! 
Free details: ‘‘Job Leads,’’ 1680-PD Vine, 
Hollywood, CA 90028. 


PROFESSIONAL CAMERA REPAIR TECH- 
NICIAN. Victor Duncan, Inc. has openings in De- 
troit and Chicago for professional camera repair 
technicians. Interested applicants should havea 
practical background in camera mechanics and 
optics. VDI offers a complete employee benefit 
package and excellent working conditions. Sal- 
ary commensurate with experience. Call Bob 
Burrell collect in Detroit, (313) 589-1900 or Bob 
Coleman collect in Chicago, (312) 321-9406. 


SERVICES AVAILABLE 


CONSULTATION, special application fluid or 
mechanical heads (motorized, encoded, etc.) 
Building and studio design assistance, market 
investigation and marketing. THE PELICAN 
GROUP, P. O. Box 16667, Irvine, CA 92713 (714) 
559-4883. 


ARRIFLEX, Eclair, Angenieux services and re- 
pair, modifications, mounts, lens repairs, colli- 
mation, through the lens projections. STEEN- 
BECK, sales and service. HERMAN GALLI 
CAMERA SERVICE, 6804 Melrose Ave., Holly- 
wood, CA 90038 (213) 931-4111. 


INCOME TAX SPECIALIST 
to 
Cinematographers 
‘PAUL MILLER 
26 Court St., Brooklyn, NY 11201 
By mail or appt. 
(212) 339-0447 « (800) 327-0173 ext. 2255 


3/4" VIDEOTAPE editing system, offline/ 
mastering. HORIZONTAL EDITING STUDIOS, 
Hollywood, (213) 461-4643. 


WHAT’S NEW 
Continued from Page 207 


true zoom lens, dubbed the variable 
prime, because of its exceptional image 
quality and normal focal length range. 
For the first time in the 16mm field, a 
zoom lens has been made available of 
this quality that will readily allow blow- 
ups to 35mm. 

With a constant maximum aperture of 
T/1.3, the new zoom provides the highest 
image quality, equivalent to the finest 
fixed focal length lenses under extremely 
low ambient light conditions (5 foot- 
candles). 

The visitors to Ferco were shown the 
new 2.8x16B variable prime on a number 
of professional 16mm cameras. To make 
the lens more flexible, two front mounted 
attachments were also demonstrated. 
The retrozoom or wide angle attachment 
changes the focal length to 12-34mm 
while only changing the photometric ap- 
erture to T/1.4. On the other hand, the 
front mounted tele-attachment changes 
the focal length to 52-74mm with the 
same T/1.4 aperture. 

Angenieux has stated that limited 
production on this lens will begin within 
30 days, with full production slated for the 
Fall. The new lens is to be available in all 
professional mounts: Arriflex, Cinema 
Products, Eclair, Frezzolini, etc. a 
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FACTORY SERVICE CENTERS 


REPAIRS - PARTS and ACCESSORIES 


1500 OCEAN AVE., BOHEMIA, N.Y. 11716 


13381 BEACH AVE., VENICE, CALIF. 90291 
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Frezzolini 
Frezzi-Fiex 


THE WORLD'S FINEST 
16mm CINE CAMERAS 


now filming Olympic Sports, 
= | TV PrimeTime Series, 
csr, TV Commercials, 


Patents Pending 


for the improved gnc | Py 
features of this camera. _ 
Patent and trademarks W = 
a 


in the U.S.A. and world-wide. 
— a: Sa YW 
» ) 
rezzi EN 
Belts th it 
ercS erm all: 


Frezzi Belt F-12-77 for tkegami 77137 Frezzi Belt F-14-10P6 Dual Voltage 


Other Frezzi Battery Packs and Belts, single and dual Chargers, Sequencer 
Chargers, and Complete Systems available. In addition, we manufacture for OEM 


For Camera and Belt information call Sales Manager, (New Jersey 201)427-1160 or (New York City 212)594-2294. 


; ree Frezzolini Electronics Inc. 
Frezzolini 16mm cine cameras & E.N.G. support equipment. FE 7 Valley St. Hawthorne, N.J. 07506 USA 


Export Agents: op Cl tINIEICIRIAIF[T] 11 Caesar Place, Moonachie, New Jersey 07074 USA ¢ (201) 939-0875 ¢ Cables: Cinecraft Moonachie « Telex: Cinecraft Moon TLX 13-8875 
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PerFoot 


On Intermediate Films 


renders the best results when intermediates dry or wet gate printing. 

are made from original color negative Our normal premium charge for this new 

ECN II (7247). sophisticated process on duplicating films is 
Submerging the original color negative in 20¢ per foot. Through April 30, 1979, we 

a solution that has the same index of offer this service at no extra charge! 

refraction as the film base, practically Be convinced! Order your intermediates 

eliminates the reproduction of scratches, from Byron now and save at least 20¢ per 

spots and streaks usually encountered in foot! 


; oe 65 K Street, N.E. 
Processing 7247 color negative is one of Washington, D.C. 20002 
our specialties. Check our new low (202) 789-1100 
processing prices in our most recent price Professional Film and 
list. Send for your copy today. R-CC Video Tape Laboratories 


